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MR. JAMES J. HILL 
INSPECTING THE EXPERIMENTAL GROWTHS IN HIS GREENHOUSES BY WHICH SOILS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE NORTHWEST HAVE BEEN TESTED AND PRESCRIBED FOR, SO 
THAT THE FARMERS OF THE NORTHWEST CAN INCREASE THEIR YIELDS FROM 50 TO 90 


PER CENT. [See page 605] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Cab- 
inet is, as a whole, wisely 
chosen. It is not a spectacular 
Cabinet, but it promises to be 
a good working body of men. 

It has men in it who were chosen for fitness 
for their tasks. It has men in it who were 
chosen for political reasons. It has men 
in it who presumably were chosen primarily 
as counselors to their chief. These dif- 
ferent uses call for several different kinds 


“of men. 


Mr. McAdoo is an eminently safe 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Lane gives 
every promise of a successful and sound 
Secretary of the Interior, being originally 
a Western man and a man of right ‘views 
on conservation and a “progressive” 
Mr. Houston is one of our 
very best economists, a successful organizer 
and a man of vigor, whose appointment is 
perhaps the fittest of all. He is an able 
adviser in the work of improving the con- 
dition thus described in President Wil- 
son’s inaugural: “A body of agricultural 
activities never yet given the efficiency of 
great business undertakings or served as it 
should be through the instrumentality of 
science taken directly to the farm, or 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited 


to its practical needs.”” Mr. McReynolds 
won the Attorney-General’s portfolio by 
his prosecution of the American Tobacco 
Company, and his appointment gives a clue 
to the thought and purpose of the new 
Administration. Mr. Garrison’s judicial 
experience has been a preparation for the 
large duties that now fall to the Secretary 
of War, notably in the Philippines and in 
the Panama Zone. Mr. Redfield is a suc- 
cessful man of business whose grasp on com- 
mercial subjects ought to be firm and safe. 

When we come to the three political 
appointments — well, they are political. 
Their choice is legitimate — provided the 
Departments entrusted to these gentlemen 
do not suffer. The State portfolio the 
President must himself hold whenever 
important foreign questions come up. 
The Cabinet will help the President to 
hold his party together and make it a 
working instrument for carrying his own 
ideas into effect. It is always to be re- 
membered that on matters of large policy 
Mr. Wilson will be his own Cabinet; and 
in matters small and great at least a 
majority of his official family seem well 
chosen and wise counselors. But time, of 
course, is the only test of such a com- 
bination of working forces. 
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MR. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


SECRETARY OF STATE, WHO IS IMMEDIATELY CONFRONTED WITH THE DIFFICULT MEXICAN 
SITUATION AND THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN OVER THE PANAMA:CANAL TOLLS, 
AND WHOSE MORE LASTING CONSTRUCTIVE TASKS ARE THE CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
RELATIONS WITH THE CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES, THE CONTINUED IMPROVE- 
MENT IN OUR CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CLOSER TRADE 
RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA, AND THE DEFINITION OF OUR COMMERCIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA 
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MR. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, UNDER WHOSE EXECUTIVE DIRECTION MUST BE WORKED 
OUT A NEW FISCAL POLICY WHICH WILL BE NECESSARY UNDER THE READJUSTMENTS OF FEDERAL 
REVENUES THAT WILL ARISE FROM THE FORTHCOMING REVISION OF THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
AND FROM THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS UNDER THE NEW INCOME TAX AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND OF OTHER LAWS THAT PROBABLY WILL BE PASSED BY CONGRESS TO CORRECT 
THE PRESENT INEFFICIENT CURRENCY SYSTEM 
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MR. WILLIAM COX REDFIELD 

SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, WHO BY HIS POLICY IN INVESTIGATING CORPORATE ACTIVITIES 
AND IN EXECUTING THAT PORTION OF THE CORPORATION LAWS THE ENFORCEMENT OF WHICH 
IS ENTRUSTED TO HIS DEPARTMENT, WILL LARGELY AFFECT THE SOLUTION OF THE “‘TRUST 
PROBLEM,” AND WHO, AS THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF LAST RESORT IN IMMIGRATION APPEALS, 
HAS IT IN HIS POWER SO TO INTERPRET THE LAW IN INDIVIDUAL CASES THAT HE CAN PRACTI- 
CALLY DETERMINE THE QUALITY AND TO A CONSIDERABLE DEGREE THE NUMBER OF FOREIGNERS 
WHO MAY ENTER THE UNITED STATES AND ENJOY ITS RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 
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MR. FRANKLIN K. LANE 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, IN WHOSE HANDS LIES THE FURTHER PROGRESS OF CONSER- 
VATION, FOR THE RECLAMATION SERVICE WITH ITS ENGINEERING WORKS RIVALLING THE PANAMA 
CANAL IN SIZE, THE LAND OFFICE WITH ITS 700,000,000 ACRES OF LAND, THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, AND THE BUREAU OF MINES ARE IN HIS DEPARTMENT, AS IS ALSO THE PENSION OFFICE 


WITH AN EXPENDITURE WHICH THIS YEAR REACHED $180,000,000 























MR. DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, UPON WHOM RESTS THE FUNCTIONS OF FURTHERING THE 
CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN FORESTS, THE EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENTIFIC FARM 
PRACTICE THROUGH FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK AND SIMILAR ACTIVITIES, THE INT* ODUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF NEW PLANTS FROM FOREIGN LANDS, THE APPLICATION OF COOPERATIVE 
PRINCIPLES TO THE FINANCING OF FARM OPERATIONS AND TO THE MARKETING OF FARM 
PRODUCTS, AND THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE BODY OF INFORMATION UPON THE NATURE AND 
TREATMENT OF SOILS 
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MR. WILLIAM BAUCHOP WILSON 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, WHO HAS POWER LARGELY TO SHAPE THE POLICY AND TO DETERMINE 
THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF WHICH HE IS THE FIRST HEAD, IN THE PRE- 
VENTION OF COSTLY STRIKES AND IN THE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 




















MR. JAMES CLARK McREYNOLDS 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL, UPON WHOSE ACTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY RESTS THE ENFORCEMENT 
OF THE SHERMAN LAW AND OF THOSE SUPPLEMENTARY LAWS WHICH CONGRESS WILL PROBABLY 
ENACT, UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE PRESIDENT, TO DESTROY MONOPOLY AND RESTORE 
COMPETITION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 














MR. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


SECRETARY OF WAR, WHOSE ESSENTIAL IMMEDIATE TASK IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
IS TO AID IN THE RE-ARRANGEMENT OF ARMY POSTS SO THAT THEY SHALL BE PLACED IN RELATION 
TO THEIR USEFULNESS FOR POLICE DUTY IN TIME OF PEACE AND TO THEIR EFFICIENCY AS BASES 
FOR MOBILIZATION AND DEFENSE IN TIME OF WAR, RATHER THAN AS FEEDING STATIONS FOR 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS TO THE CONSTITUENTS OF FAVORED MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS; BUT WHOSE TASK IS ALSO TO SUPERVISE THE COMPLETION AND FORTIFICATION 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE AND TO DIRECT THE WORK OF EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC REGEN- 
ERATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND OTHER DEPENDENCIES 
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MR. ALBERT S. BURLESON 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL, WHO WILL DIRECT, UNDER THE BROAD RANGE OF DISCRETION 
CONFERRED UPON HIM BY THE LAW, WHAT SHALL BE THE DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION OF 
THE PARCEL POST, AND WHO HAS THE POWER BY HIS RULINGS GREATLY TO INCREASE THE USE- 
FULNESS OF THE POSTAL SERVICE AND TO PLACE IT UPON A MORE BUSINESS-LIKE BASIS 














MR. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHOSE CHIEF OPPORTUNITY IS TO MAINTAIN THE PRESENT 
HIGH EFFICIENCY OF THE FLEET AND TO PROMOTE ECONOMY BY SECURING THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE MANY SMALL NAVY YARDS INTO A FEW STRATEGICALLY SITUATED AND ADEQUATELY 
EQUIPPED YARDS 








R. JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 


THE SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT, A POST NEEDING RARE TACT, JUDGMENT, AND ABILITY, 
AND OFFERING AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GREAT USEFULNESS 











MR. ALEXANDER WILSON DRAKE 


THE DISTINGUISHED ART EDITOR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, WHO HAS BEEN A STRONG AND 
SANE LEADER IN AMERICAN ILLUSTRATING AND PRINTING FOR MORE THAN A GENERATION 
[See page 715) 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
THE HEART OF THE RETAIL SHOPPING DISTRICT OF TACOMA, WASH., AS IT WAS IN 1904 
(UPPER PICTURE) AND AS IT IS TO-DAY (LOWER PICTURE). TACOMA’S GROWTH IN POPU- 4 
LATION FROM 1900 TO 1910 WAS FROM 37,714 TO 83,743, AN INCREASE OF 122 PER CENT. 
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ADJUSTING BIG BUSINESS AND 
DEMOCRACY 


HAT todowith big business, how 
to keep its benefitsand minimize 
its evil effects upon the public 


welfare—this many-sided problem has been 
at the bottom of almost all the unrest of the 
last twenty years. The public has de- 
cided that certain businesses shall not be 
artificially stimulated by the tariff. Again, 
a special session of Congress is engaged in 
revising the tariff downward. 

The public mind is pretty well settled, 
also, that the law should prevent all com- 
binations among competitors to raise 
prices, to limit output, or in any way to 
restrain trade, and that the law should 
also prevent all corporations from cut- 
throat competition designed only to kill off 
rivals and tending toward monopoly. 

The extreme activity of the Department 
of Justice under the Taft administration 
(it has instituted more than eighty suits in 
four years) has given the courts an oppor- 
tunity in their decisions to show how nearly 
they fulfil the popular expectations. 

To the beginning of Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, from the passage of the 
Sherman Act in 1890 until 1901, eighteen 
suits had been begun under that law. In 
eight of these cases the courts issued in- 
junctions against the defendent corpora- 
tions. There were no criminal judgments. 
Under President Roosevelt forty-four suits 
were instituted. Four are still pending, 
ten were discontinued, in five the Govern- 
ment was defeated. Fifteen final in- 
junctions and ten convictions of some or 
all of the defendants in the case were 
secured. 

In the Trans-Missouri Freight decision 
in 1897, and in the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion case which followed in 1898, the 
Supreme Court held that the Sherman 
law applied not only to contracts which 
were unlawful at common law, but to all, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, which 
actually resulted in a restraint of trade; 
and in 1904, in the Northern Securities 
case, the Court held that the formation of 
a company to hold the control of two com- 
peting companies was a restraint of com- 
merce. Against these decisions a part of 


the Court dissented on the ground that 
the law meant to proscribe only contracts 
or actions which unreasonably restrained 
trade. 

In the Addyston Pipe case, however, in 
which six companies had agreed to bid 
for work under a fixed agreement, the 
Court unanimously held this to be a 
violation of the law. 

The personnel of the Supreme Court 
changed during the early part of the 
Taft administration. When Chief Justice 
White handed down the opinion in the 
suit against the Standard Oil Company, 
it was found that the dissenting minority 
had become the majority on the Supreme 
Bench. 

The Standard Oil Company was dis- 
solved because it unduly and unreason- 
ably restrained trade. The Chief Justice’s 
opinion said that the terms “contract in 
restraint of trade’’ and “monopoly” were 
well known to the common law and as 
known to the common law they meant 
unreasonable restraint. The same line of 
reasoning by the Court led to the dissolu- 
tion of the Tobacco trust, the case being 
conducted for the Government by the pre- 
sent Attorney-General, Mr. McReynolds, 
then acting as special counsel. 

Recently other decisions have helped 
make clear the present status of the law. 

The merger effected by the Union Pacific 
buying 46 per cent. of the stock of the 
Southern Pacific was declared illegal 
because in the opinion of the Court it 
unduly restricted competition and created 
a combination in restraint of trade even 
though the amount of traffic carried by the 
Southern Pacific in competition with the 
Union Pacific was but a small part of the 
Southern Pacific’s business. 

The officers of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company were convicted, fined, and 
sentenced to jail. They were given these 
sentences because they had tried to crush 
their rivals and become a monopoly by: 

1. Bribing their competitors’ employees 
and maintaining spies to watch their 
rivals’ operations. 

2. Bearing false witness against their 
neighbors in business to ruin their credit. 

3. Harassing their rivals with strike 
suits and fake patents. 
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They were, in fact, business buccaneers 
who achieved monopoly by methods 
entirely at variance with the ethics of the 
American business world. 

The dissolution of the Bath Tub trust 
was upon the same basis as the decision 
in the Addyston Pipe case. The manu- 
facturers of sanitary enameled ironware 
had made an agreement with the holder 
of a patent which protected them 11 the 
manufacture of their goods to sell to the 
jobbers on an agreed scale of prices and 
only to those jobbers who bought exclu- 
sively from the concerns in the agreement 
and who would sell at prices fixec by the 
manufacturers. The Court held that such 
agreements can not escape the Act be- 
cause they are in the form of licenses to 
use a patent — that an association under 
such an agreement is a combination to 
fix prices. 

On the other hand, in the suit against the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, which 
the Company won, the Court held that: 


The disintegration aimed at by the statute 
does not extend to reducing all manufacturers 
to isolated communities of the lowest degree. 
It is as lawful for one corporation to make every 
part of a steam engine and to put the machine 
together as it would be for one to make the 
boilers and another to make the wheels. 


At about the same time the Court held, in 
the case against Mr. James A. Patten, that 
a corner in such articles of commerce as 
wheat or cotton was in restraint of trade. 

In the light of these new cases it seems 
plain that the Sherman Law provides that: 

(1) A corporation cannot make agree- 
ments with its competitors to fix prices 
or to limit output. 

(2) That the amalgamation of the con- 
trol of two, even slightly competing, rail- 
roads under any guise is illegal. 

(3) That corners in articles of commerce 
are in restraint of trade 

(4) That corporations cannot usemethods 
which are held to be unreasonable under 
the common law to crush competitors, and 
establish monopoly. Every new case 


helps to make more definite what is and 
is not unreasonable restraint, and this 
process will eventually build up a body of 
decisions behind the Sherman law adap- 
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ted to the complexity of our conditions 
because evolved from them. 

But on the other hand there is no limita- 
tion upon what parts of a business one 
concern may do, or upon what proportion 
it may do. 

So far we have come in the effort to 
adjust big business to a democracy. 

As an indication of the attitude of the 
new Administration toward the trust 
problem there are the seven bills on the 
New Jersey statute books which were 
sponsored by President Wilson in the last 
weeks of his Governorship. 

These laws hold to be illegal combina- 
tions or agreements to create or carry out 
restrictions in trade or to acquire monop- 
oly; to limit production, or fix prices; or 
to prevent competition in manufacturing, 
selling, or buying. The Sherman Act 
covers these clauses. 

The New Jersey laws also prohibit a 
company to buy or hold the securities of 
a competitor. This prohibition has no 
analogy in the Federal law at present, but 
there is such a provision, aimed at practical 
monopolies that are maintained through 
interlocking directorates, in a trust con- 
trol bill presented to Congress by Senator 
Williams, of Mississippi. 

The New Jersey laws prohibit discrimin- 
ations in prices or service between com- 
munities, directed against the use of unfair 
competition temporarily by a large con- 
cern to drive out a local competitor. Under 
the rule of reasonable interpretation of 
the Sherman Law such practices, in the 
case of the Cash Register Company, for 
example, were held illegal. 

These laws have also provisions against 
stock-watering and kindred practices, but 
these are primarily matters under state 
control. 

As the President says, there is nothing 
for any honest business to fear from these 
laws, and there are no fearful inferences 
concerning national legislation to be had 
from them. The adjustment of big busi- 
ness and democracy will go on as it has 
been going on, only perhaps with less 
apprehension in the business world, for 
it has been proven that eggs wrongly 
scrambled can, if necessary, be unscram- 
bled again at the Government’s bidding, 
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just as businesses poorly organized can 
be reorganized at the bidding of owners 
or creditors. No one has yet been or is 
likely to be sent to jail who has not been 
guilty of acts contrary to the ethics of 
American business. 


A GOOD TIME IN WHICH TO 
CLEAN HOUSE 


T IS a happy circumstance for the 
| country that when we finally have 

come to the revision of the tariff it 
should be in a time when business is pros- 
perous enough to make the necessary re- 
adjustments with the least inconvenience. 
The railroads’ earnings — one sign of the 
times — are good. Our foreign trade is 
larger than it has ever been and the opening 
of the Panama Canal will give it an added 
impetus. Moreover, the character of our 
foreign trade is changing; the proportion 
of diversified manufactures is greatly 
increasing. 

The investigations of Wall Street and its 
‘sympathy with the unsettled conditions in 
the European money markets have made 
some business men and many men in the 
financial district in New York less opti- 
mistic than people in other parts of the 
country. There is no apprehension in the 
‘South. No less an authority than Mr. 
James J. Hill says that there are excellent 
‘business conditions in the Northwest, per- 
haps the best ever known. The great inter- 
ior valley is busy and hopeful. Last year 
‘there were tremendous crops, due of course 
in a large measure to favorable weather, but 
‘due, also, partly to the great agricultural 
awakening of the last decade, the fruits of 
which are only now beginning to show. 

Yet over this prospect of prosperity 
‘there are a few clouds. The railroad 
brotherhoods are not content with the 
present wage scale, and though their 
leaders are more conservative than the 
leaders of most other labor organizations, 
if they should decide.to strike it would be 
more serious than almost any other labor 
disturbance. The Mexican situation also 
has its threatening elements. 

But over the whole country, in spite of 


‘possible trouble, there is a feeling of opti- 


‘mism which makes it a good time to get 
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our house in order, to revise the tariff, 
and, as soon as may be, in a time of tran- 
quility to revise our currency so that when 
the next disturbance comes it may not find 
us unprepared, or force us to hasty legis- 
lation in a time of excitement. 


TO DESTROY THE PORK BARREL 


4 “HE recent regular session of Con- 
gress, like its predecessors, after 
struggling long and hard over the 

appropriation bills, wasted a great deal 

of the public’s money. It made the 
largest pension appropriation in the his- 
tory of this or any other country, more 
than $180,000,000, though it is well known 
that much of this money will go to people 
who do not deserve it. The House of 

Representatives passed an appropriation 

of $25,643,000 for public buildings in which 

there were many such items as $10,000 
for a post office in a village of 1,000 people. 

The reason for such things is that the 

Congressman from the district in which 

the town is thinks that such a waste of 

public money in his district will win him 
votes and that his failure to get such 

“pork” or graft may cost him his place. 

Chairman Fitzgerald, of the Committee 

on Appropriations, in his opposition to 

the bill, said: 


This bill is so scientifically constructed that 
I know it will be passed against my opposition. 
The plums are passed about so generally among 
members that of- course a great majority will 
vote for the bill. We are doing a great deal 
of talking about economy but the sham econo- 
mists who construct and vote for such measures 
as this make it impossible. 

The bill passed the House and, in spite 
of the opposition of Senator O’Gorman, 
after a few amendments, passed the Senate. 

Another appropriation measure of no 
better character — the River and Harbor 
bill — was passed in spite of the efforts of 
Senator Newlands. The strenuous oppo- 
sition which these pork-barrel measures 
have encountered is a good sign. As 
things are at present there are only 
two alternatives: to pass a bill made 
up in a large measure of more or less 
wasteful favors to various congressional 
districts, or to pass no bill at all. The 
latter is the lesser of two evils. 
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But it is time forachange. The wide- 
spread public demand for economy, the 
anticipated loss in revenue from the new 
tariff, and the present deficit in the 
National Treasury give signs intelligible 
both to politicians and to statesmen that 
it is time to end the pork-barrel habit; 
not merely by occasionally defeating the 
more pernicious bills but by the construc- 
tive task of creating a better method of 
making appropriations. The present state 
of the public mind makes this task a great 
opportunity. 


THE AWAKENED FARMERS 


ECENTLY a letter came to the 
R Worvp’s Work from a_ farmer 
who had read Mr. B. F. Yoakum’s 
article showing that the high cost of 
selling was the farmer’s most serious handi- 


cap. The writer gave a personal experi- 
ence of his own in these words: 


Not long ago I sent a car of choice onions to a 
commission man in Philadelphia. I knew him 
personally and had great confidence in him. 
He advised me to ship, as the market was good. 
Before they reached Philadelphia he wrote that 
onions were arriving in such quantities, there 
might be a break. Two or three weeks later 
I got an itemized account of the sale of tne 
onions for enough to cover ali charges except 
$9 of the freight; and he asked me to send on 
the $9. I still think he is an honest commission 
man if there ever was one; and I don’t know 
that any one was particularly to blame. But 
I do know that I furnished Philadelphia with a 
car of good onions free and paid part of the 
freight; and I have no doubt that the other 
twenty cars that went in at the same time 
were furnished free, but I hope the other 
twenty farmers were not fools eneugh to pay 
the freight. 


The remedy that Mr. Yoakum suggested 
to the farmers for the high cost of selling 
was codperative buying and selling and 
rural credits. These things have remade 
whole nations abroad. They have brought 
prosperity to the citrus fruit industry of 
California and to the apple growers of 
the Northwest. Rural codperation has 
a firm beginning in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and its beginnings are in evidence 
over all the country. Rural codperation 


is at last beginning to stir the imagination 
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One New York 
publishing house lately had seven books 
on the subject submitted to it within two 


of the American people. 


months. The state of Wisconsin is issu- 
ing an exhaustive report on the subject, 
and in April there are to be two important 
conferences held to discuss it: the First 
National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits on April 8th, 9th, and roth 
is inspired by Col. Frank P. Holland, of 
Dallas, Tex., the owner of Farm and Ranch; 
the other, the Farmers’ Conference, under 
the auspices of the Sixteenth Conference 
for Education in the South, will meet in 
Richmond on April 16th, 17th, and 18th. 

These conferences are teaching not only 
better business but the better living that 
is thereby possible, putting profits in the 
farmer’s bank account and giving him a 
pride in his profession that will mean at 
least as much prosperity to others, to 
railroads, bankers, manufacturers, etc., 
in this country as it has abroad. 


THE FOLLY OF FLOODS 


ONGRESS now has before it for 
approval a plan to construct 
works to control the flood waters 

of the Sacramento River of California, 
to increase its navigability, decrease the 
violence of its floods, and reclaim great 
areas of overflowed land. This plan was 
prepared by the California Debris Com- 
mission, which is a body of engineers 
appointed jointly by the state and by the 
War Department, both of which have 
approved its recommendations. 

The plan is to spend about 30 millions 
to safeguard 400,000 acres of reclaimed 
lands in the Sacramento Valley and to 
make possible the reclamation of 300,000 
acres of submerged or periodically flooded 
lands. The cost is not unreasonable, 
for, besides the increase in values that the 
work will create, it will prevent in future 
losses which, from the three floods of 
1904, 1907, and 1909, alone amounted to 11 
million dollars. These are the tremendous 
figures of cost and profit in the right 
handling of a comparatively small river. 

Compare the problem of the Sacramento 
with the situation in the Mississippi Valley. 
The Sacramento River and its tributaries 
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drain a watershed and basin of less than 
50,000 square miles; the Missippippi and 
its tributaries drain an area of 1,257,000 
square miles. The total discharge of the 
Sacramento River at its mouth at extreme 
flood is about 600,000 second feet; the 
normal discharge of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans is 600,000 second feet, and during 
floods is, of course, immensely greater. 
The population of the Sacramento water- 
shed and basin is less than a million; the 
population of the Mississippi Valley is 
more than 40 millions. 

The Mississippi Valley below St. Louis 
is the Nile Valley of America, the immense 
fertile bed of a continent. Civilization was 
born under the beneficent influence of the 
Nile and Egypt has been reincarnated a 
nation since the English engineers have 
harnessed the great river. Civilization in 
the lower Mississippi Valley has been 
blighted by floods and destruction and 
after a hundred years of settlement the 
great valley is in many ways the most 
backward part of the country except at 
a few points where high bluffs have allowed 
an occasional city to perch like a watch- 
tower to overlook a semi-developed region 
that should be sending a wealth of pro- 
duce through its markets. 

The redemption of this fertile empire to 
the best uses of men is one of the most 
colossal and most pressing material tasks 
that confronts the Nation. 


EXPERT AID TO LEGISLATORS 


HE city of Cincinnati and the 

state of Ohio have recently fol- 

lowed the example of the state of 
Wisconsin in establishing a legislative 
reference library. Prof. S. G. Lowrie, 
whom the University of Cincinnati got 
from Wisconsin, is to have permanent 
charge of the Cincinnati library, which 
is to start the reference library for the 
benefit of the state legislators. 

One of the worst evils in our state and 
city governments is the tremendous num- 
ber of half-baked measures which are 
enacted — measures conceived in good 
intentions, but also in ignorance of the 
fate of similar experiments elsewhere. The 
technical skill to draw bills that will have 
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the desired effect is not in the grasp of 
most state legislators and city councilmen, 
nor are they familiar with the legislative 
experience of other states or cities here or 
abroad. A well-managed legislative refer- 
ence library can aid other legislatures, as 
the famous institution under Dr. 
McCarthy has aided the legislature of 
Wisconsin, and there is no reason why a 
similar institution should not be corres- 
pondingly valuable not only to Cincinnati 
but to other cities as well. 


II 


Besides providing Cincinnati with a 
legislative reference library under one of 
its professors, the University of Cincinnati 
is trying in other ways to be as practically 
useful to the city that supports it as the 
University of Wisconsin is to its state, 
which is explained in Mr. Stockbridge’s 
article in another part of this magazine. 

The engineering school of the University 
of Cincinnati codperates with ‘the manu- 
facturers of the city to train young men 
in the chief local industries, its medical 
school acts as a laboratory for the health 
authorities, its teachers’ college helps the 
school board prepare teachers, and the 
municipal reference library will aid council- 
men to prepare bills. 

Most of this work is new and it has not 
yet had time to show a long record of 
results, but it is based upon a sound theory 
that the seat of learning which is paid for 
by the city taxes should be the source of 
practical, helpful information for the city, 
and should furnish leadership from its fac- 
ulty as well as leaders from its graduates. 


TEN THOUSAND BOOKS A YEAR 
|: IS a common idea that most of the 





books published in the United States 

are fiction; that publishers give en- 
couragement only to fiction; and that the 
great mass of American readers are fiction 
readers only. To a degree this may be 
true, but it is a surprise to most people to 
find that of the books published in the 
United States during 1912 only about 
10 per cent. were books of fiction, and that 
in England more than 20 per cent. came 
under this classification. 
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In 1910 the record of American book 
production was 13,470 new titles, in 1911 
it was 11,123, and in 1912 it had dropped 
to 10,903. In 1910, the year of the great- 
est number of books, there were 1,539 
books of fiction, 2,091 books that come 
under the more serious title of general 
literature and essays, and 943 books de- 
voted to religion and theology. During 
the next two years the number of novels 
dropped to about a thousand and such 
subjects as sociology, economics, and 
agriculture have had a larger quota of 
the total. 

It is true, of course, that as a rule the 
novels sell more copies than other kinds of 
books, at least to begin with, but it often 
happens that books of useful information, 
interesting biographies, and the like, reach 
more people than most books of fiction. 
It is a good sign that useful books are 
coming to be, as they should be, the every- 
day tools of our working population, 
farmers as well as teachers, and business 
men. Nor is this any reflection upon the 
large number of novels, for the two kinds 
of books are complements of each other, 
not competitors, and it is but a poor public 
that does not enjoy a good story. 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN SCHOOLS? 


ASHINGTON ranks first of all 
the states in the all-around effi- 
ciency of its schools, according 


to an analysis which the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation recently made of the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
whose figures, in turn, are largely an analy- 
sis of the census of 1910. Massachusetts, 
New York, California, Connecticut, and 
Ohio are the next five in rank in descending 
order. Ten tests of efficiency were applied 
to reach these results. 

Astonishing gaps between the best schools 
and the poorest schools appear when these 
tests are applied. For examples: Only 
7 per cent. of the children of Vermont are 
out of school, but 44 per cent are out in 
Louisiana; Massachusetts has invested 


$115 per child in school buildings and 
equipment, whereas Mississippi has in- 
vested only $4; Washington spends $32 
a year to educate every child, and South 
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Carolina spends $3; every child averages 
131 days of the year in school in Massa- 
chusetts and 46 days in New Mexico; the 
schools of Rhode Island are open, on an 
average, 193 days in the year and in New 
Mexico 100 days; Oklahoma spends 75 
cents for school purposes for every $100 
of its wealth, and New Mexico spends 19 
cents; in New Hampshire, of every 1,000 
pupils in the elementary schools, 118 enter 
high school and 23 enter college, but in 
West Virginia only 22 enter high schoo! 
and 1oenter college. The most striking of 
all these comparisons, however, is between 
the average yearly salaries paid to teachers 
in the several states — in California and 
in North Carolina, $816 against $200; and, 
more astonishing still, in prosperous Iowa, 
$302. The average for the whole country 
is $485 a year, and this figure shows itself 
in its true light better when compared 
with the yearly wages of other occupations: 


Rn bE Grad vielen + KEK ws + 5 $802 
SNR gs KS ae BA wines wicks oa da 600 
PaO WHEN Sias Lilie eves sss. 550 
CN SNE a i NAGS eS oe ke ices 513 
POE. Sore hin we aso aT eka 5 485 


These figures give a hint of the size of 
the stupendous task that must be done 
before the quality of education in the 
United States is worthy of the children 
who receive it. 

The twelve states lowest in all-around 
efficiency are these, named in descending 
order: Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Alabama. This list indi- 
cates where the intensity of the educational 
problem is greatest — in the rural South. 
Fortunately, encouraging progress has 
been made in these states, for in the last 
forty years illiteracy among the whites 
has been reduced from 12 per cent. to 3 
per cent., and among the Negroes from 
95 per cent. to 30 per cent. Fortunately, 
also, in these states the forces of economic 
regeneration are well under way, and in 
every one of them are leaders who are 
inspired with a consuming ambition to 
direct the new resources of an awakening 
people into practical and efficient educa- 
tion for the common man. 
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A UNIFORM LAW FOR DIVORCE 


- | “HE National Conference of Com- 

missioners on Uniform State Laws 

has recommended a uniform di- 
vorce law that is now in force in Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin, and in prac- 
tical effect in Illinois. The uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act drawn by 
this same body is in effect in thirty-eight 
states and territories and in the District 
of Columbia, and its Warehouse Receipts 
Act is in force in twenty-two states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Its uniform divorce law provides six 
causes for divorce: adultery, bigamy, con- 
viction of certain crimes, extreme cruelty, 
wilful desertion for two years, and habitual 
drunkenness for two years. 

It recognizes that divorce is to be dealt 
with by the states, not by a national 
divorce law, and the principal emphasis 
is placed upon the jurisdiction of the courts 
in which the divorce may be had. In 
the main it makes necessary a two years’ 
residence of at least one of the parties to 
the suit in the state in which the suit is 
brought, although when the cause of the 
suit is adultery or bigamy this is not 
required. 

The six causes for divorce named in this 
act with one exception are identical with 
the six causes that were recommended by 
the British Royal Commission on Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, whose report 
was described in the WorLp’s Work for 
last January. This exception is that the 
British Commission recommends incurable 
insanity where the American Conference 
recommends bigamy as a cause for divorce. 
Thus the most careful and distinguished 
students of this subject in the two foremost 
English-speaking countries are practically 
agreed unanimously upon the justifiable 
grounds for divorce. 


APERMANENT MEXICAN PROBLEM 


RANCISCO MADERO is dead 
and his short-lived administration 
that came in on one revolution 
went out on another, as have so many 
Mexican administrations before it. Only 
three times since 1810, when Mexico began 
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its war of freedom from Spain, has the 
presidency changed hands without blood- 
shed. The first time was before the French 
intervention under Maximilian, in 1861; 
the second time was in 1880, at the end 
of Porfirio Diaz’s first term when, in obed- 
ience to a constitutional provision against 
second terms, he gave up the presidency to 
General Gonzalez. The third peaceful 
transfer came when Diaz, in spite of the 
constitution, succeeded Gonzalez. 

The fundamental idea underlying a 
republican form of government is the 
peaceful enforcement of the people’s wishes. 
In this the Mexican republic has failed, 
for the only lasting peace which it has 
known was the practical dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz. 

Mexico’s past gives little encouragement 
to hope for a peaceful government by the 
people, more than half of whom are In- 
dians or chiefly of Indian extraction. The 
long peaceful period under Diaz seemingly 
did not build up the character and the in- 
telligence equal to the responsibilities of 
republican government. During the last 
part of Diaz’s long rule people in Mexico 
were continually asking, “After Diaz, 
what? A real republican government, 
another dictator, or civil war?”’ So far, 
there have been two years of civil war. 

The long reign of peace under Diaz 
tempted much foreign capital, American, 
English, and to a lesser extent German 
and French capital, into Mexico. That 
capital asks for protection. And, what- 
ever we think about using the army and 
navy to guarantee the safety of our 
citizens’ money outside our own country, 
that is the policy of England and Germany, 
but we do look with disfavor upon their 
or any other European intervention in 
any republic of the two Americas. This 
attitude leaves on our hands a grave re- 
sponsibility not only now but for many 
years to come. 
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THE JAPAN OF THE NEAR EAST 


East. This is the most striking fact 
that has been brought to light by 
the Balkan War. It means that a new 
and lusty nation among the considerable 


B ULGARIA is the Japan of the Near 
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Powers of the world must hereafter be 
reckoned with. Bulgarian diplomacy 
created the league of the Balkan States and 
chose the auspicious hour to launch its 
power against Turkey; Bulgarian strategy 
and leadership planned and executed the 
victorious campaign; and the Bulgarian 
army was the effective body that won the 
decisive victories. 

But more important than these things, 
and the reason for them, are the Bulgarian 
people who have revealed themselves in 
this play of nations. Here is a nation that 
has built a modern railroad system which 
serves both its military and its economic 
needs; that has developed its agriculture; 
that has opened its mines; that has ser- 
iously undertaken the reforestation of its 
mountains; that has built Sofia into a mod- 
ern, sanitary, and efficient capital city; that 
has, above all, grown into a national unity 
and a national consciousness. It has done 
these things in a neglected and moun- 
tainous corner of Europe, harassed by 
powerful nations that are greedy for its 
territory and that have added to the 
violence of their racial and territorial am- 
bitions bitter religious antagonisms. Bul- 
garian diplomacy must now deal with 
the sharpened appetites of its allies and 
with a new set of complications of the old 
struggle between Russia and Austria for 
control of the Balkan Peninsula, and of 
Great Britain to keep both from threat- 
ening the Suez Canal. 

Bulgaria’s problem is as perplexing as 
Japan’s. But at least the world has dis- 
covered a new economic unit and a new 
national power— and a new interest in 
refreshing its memory of an almost for- 
gotten page of the atlas. 


FOR A CLOUDLESS SKY OF 
INVESTMENTS 


T IS estimated that “get-rich-quick” 
| promoters take from the public 120 
million dollars annually. 

The people of practically every state 
help pay this toll except Kansans, who are 
nearly exempt. Two years ago, Mr. J. N. 
Dolley, the Bank Commissioner of Kansas, 
got the state legislature to pass a “blue 
sky law” designed to destroy the business 


of the get-rich-quick promoter. He asserts 
that during the two years that the law 
has been in force it has saved the people 
of Kansas more money than is needed to 
run the state government. And its suc- 
cess has made such an impression that in 
about thirty of the thirty-eight state legis- 
latures in session this year similar meas- 
ures have been introduced, patterned 
largely after the Kansas law. 

The Investment Bankers’ Association 
feels that the Kansas law is too strict, 
hampering legitimate business more than 
is necessary, and that future laws should 
be left more open for legitimate enterprise 
to enlist the services of the dollars saved 
from the financial sharper, but it is as 
anxious as the Kansas authorities to save 
the money from the sharpers. 

State bank commissioners, legislatures, 
the investment bankers, a lately organized 
international association, and the post- 
office authorities have all declared war 
on the get-rich-quick game, and _ their 
efforts ought to save a large proportion of 
the 120 millions of dollars that now slip 
into the unprofitable channels of unsound 
promotions. And this cleaning-up process 
will, also, if thoroughly done, deservedly 
increase the public confidence in the whole 
stock, bond, and security business. 


ABOUT AN OIL FLOTATION 
| THE February number of the 





Wor_Lp’s Work there was an article 
headed, “A Warning Written in Oil,” 
which was a story of the flotation of the 
preferred and common stocks of a petro- 
leum company by Messrs. William Salo- 
mon &Co.,of New York, and other bankers. 
After that article was written, and while 

it was on the press, Mr. George G. Henry, 
a member of that firm, was a witness 
before the Pujo Committee. He added 
several details which conflict in some 
respects with the facts brought out in 
former testimony. For instance, it was 
stated that the bankers paid $10,000,000 
in cash and received $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $10,000,000 common. 
It appears from an exhibit put into record 
during Mr. Henry’s testimony that the 
bankers paid $8,215,662, for which they 
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received $10,000,000 preferred stock and 
$7,572,845 common stock. 

It was not known at the time the article 
was written what proportion of the stock 
was sold by the syndicate of Salomon & 
Co. and the allied houses at private sale 
and what proportion was sold through 
public speculative operations. Mr.Henry’s 
testimony brought out the fact that 
practically all of both the preferred and 
common stock had been sold privately 
by the bankers in the syndicate to their 
own customers and others before the 
operations on the Curb and Stock Ex- 
change began. It appears, therefore, that 
the stock which was turned over so often 
in the market places (twice the entire 
capitalization of the company was sold 
in one month) was traded in after the syn- 
dicate had sold all their stock privately, 
at the price of 91 for the preferred and 40 
for the common, respectively. 
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Since there has been a great deal of 
public comment on this particular com- 
pany and the methods of its promotion 
and flotation, and since one Federal suit 
may grow out of circumstances that arose 
in the investigation of it, it seems good 
judgment to reiterate the statements made 
in that article to the effect that no criti- 
cism of the oil company in question was 
implied in that story. The oil company 
seems to be a perfectly legitimate develop- 
ment of legitimate resources, with a strong 
earning capacity and good management. 
The use of the phrase “gambling’”’ in con- 
nection with its stock in the former article, 
referred loosely, of course, to the buying 
and selling of this class of stock by the 
public, and not to the industry itself. 
The lesson of the whole incident, 
namely, the warning not to buy specu- 
lative stocks at times of great market 
excitement and manipulation, remains. 


SAFETY AND AN INCREASE IN VALUE 


GOOD many letters come regu- 
larly to the WorLp’s Work 
from people who deny em- 
phatically any desire to specu- 
late, even in the slightest 

degree, but who, nevertheless, believe 
there is some way in which they can in- 
vest and have their investment increase 
in value, without any speculation entering 
into the transaction. Not infrequently 
the writers of these letters are business 
men and others who have surplus money 
to put to work under circumstances which 
may make it perfectly proper for them to 
assume some-of the ordinary risks of 
investment, provided they do so in a 
sensible and intelligent way; and it is more 
especially for such investors, rather than 
for those whose circumstances demand 
that they hew closely all the time to 
the line of safety and assured income, that 
this article is written. Let us take two 
typical cases. 

_A Michigan merchant wrote not long 
since to explain that he had several thous- 
and dollars a year that he did not want to 





put back into his business, and to ask for 
suggestions of bonds that in all probability 
would increase in value. He said he 
would, of course, expect to get securities 
which paid at least 5 per cent. and which 
could be sold in a hurry in case he happened 
to need the money. His letter ended 
with the strict admonition that the mag- 
azine, in making suggestions, should bear 
in mind that he didn’t want to speculate. 

A letter from a young man “down in 
Maine” began by saying that the writer 
was unmarried and, therefore, felt he could 
take a larger risk with his money than 
would be involved in buying gilt-edged 
bonds. “But”, he added, “I want a 
strictly conservative investment’. And 
then, somewhat naively: “Am I right 
in thinking that, if I were to buy Steel 
common, I could be assured of a good 
income regularly, with a fair chance of 
selling at a profit of, say, ten points two or 
three years hence, when | anticipate using 
this money to go into business for myself?” 

Of the two courses upon which these 
investors were purposing to embark, the 
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merchant’s was obviously the safer, by far. 
Yet he was told, somewhat less emphati- 
cally than the young man, that he had his 
sails set under false colors, if he really 
expected to get through without specu- 
lating. It was suggested to him that, if 
he wanted more substantial profits than a 
possible three to five points promised by 
the average bond of the middle class, which 
may have a variety of reasons for stand- 
ing at a discount other than any serious 
deficiency in underlying security, his 
selections would have to be made from a 
class of issues about whose future there was 
some uncertainty. Under the circum- 
stances, there was no valid objection to his 
buying “business men’s bonds”, but it 
would be careless, if not dangerous, either 
for him to ignore the risks attendant upon 
that kind of investment, or, having got the 
risks clearly in mind, not to provide for 
their supervision by an experienced banker. 

To the young man, it seemed necessary 
merely to recite a bit of the market history 
of Steel common to make it clear to him 
that, if he were to buy a stock, he might 
be compelled to experience a far greater 
amount of speculative emotion than he 
bargained for. 

The one, no less than the other, of these 
two cases plainly called for the suggestion 
of some kind of safe security which, never- 
theless, had some possibilities of profit 
above the interest. As it turned out, both 
investors put their money into convertible 
bonds — a type of securities which some- 
one once described aptly as possessing a 
sort of “heads I win, tails | don’t lose” 
quality. Such bonds are just now enjoy- 
ing wide popularity in the general market. 
Almost all the plans for raising new money, 
announced by the railroads since the first 
of the year, have contemplated the issuance 
of convertible bonds. Five of the recent 
issues total more than $1'70,000,000. 

In these convertible bonds investors 
who are imaginative and who have a right 
to give up alittle of the security of first 
mortgage bonds can find a_ reasonable 
amount of protection against loss, with a 
prospect of a rise in price. 

In the present generation of these bonds, 
one rarely meets with an issue that is a 
lien on property, or even on collateral, but, 
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fortunately, plenty are to be found with 
the backing of the credit of strong and 
healthy companies. In this sense, the 
average convertible may be said to be a 
fairly estimable member of investment 
society. But from their security alone 
no one would contend that such bonds are 
really worth the prices which most of them 
command in the open market. Take as 
an example the new issue of Norfolk & 
Western 43 percent. bonds In February 
they were being bought in large quantities 
at between 105 and 106. Considered as 
straight debentures to hold through to 
maturity, the yield at those prices figured 
but a trifle more than 4 per cent., whereas 
that road’s divisional, first mortgage, and 
general lien 4 per cent. bonds — bonds of 
a materially higher investment order — 
could be had to yield nearly 43 per cent. 

It is here that the peculiar characteristics 
of the convertible come into play — here 
that the element of speculative chance 
manifests itself. The market value of 
Norfolk & Western 43's was being made, 
not merely on the basis of intrinsic invest- 
ment worth, but very largely on the 
strength of the privilege extended to the 
holders of the bonds of exchanging them, 
after September 1, 1913, and before Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, dollar for dollar, face value, 
for Norfolk & Western common stock. 
In other words, the premium on the bonds 
was the market’s appraisal of the worth, 
roughly speaking, of an option, exercisable 
within the stated period, on a stock paying 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. annu- 
ally, which has sold at $119. 25 per share 
as against the current price of about $108. 

Manifestly, the privilege of exchange, 
which makes a bond a “convertible’’, 
must depend for its value in all cases, no 


“matter how it may be defined, solely upon 


the value of the stock. That is why con- 
vertible bonds are unstable. When the 
stocks for which they are exchangeable 
rise in market price, whether because of a 
genuine increase in investment worth or 
simply as the result of the activities of 
some group of speculative buyers of securi- 
ties, the bonds rise, too. When the stocks 
fall, the bonds fall along with them, 
although not below a given point, fixed, as 
in the case of any other bonds, by the 
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strength of the security behind them, 
either property or credit. 

For the purpose of illustrating just how 
varied the market fortunes of a convertible 
bond may be, it is perhaps best to take 
some issue whose history is complete. 
One which comes to mind as having had 
an unusually eventful, though brief, career 
is that of the Union Pacific 4per cent. bonds 
put out in 1901. These bonds were author- 
ized to the total amount of $100,000,000, 
but only $40,000,000 were actually issued. 
They differed from the more modern 
railroad convertibles in that they car- 
ried a first lien on a considerable part of 
the road’s branch mileage as well as a 
large amount of treasury securities. But 
this larger element of underlying security 
made them scarcely any more stable in 
market price. They were convertible 
into the common stock of the company, 
thera 4 per cent. dividend payer, at par at 
any time before May, 1906, after which 
they might be redeemed by the company 
at a premium of 24 per cent. 

Stockholders were first invited to sub- 
scribe to the bonds at par at a time when 
their shares were selling at about 95. 
Early quotations for the convertibles in 
the open market, however, were at 103. 
That year they went on up to 129 along 
with an advance in the stock to 133. In 
1902, the bonds ranged between 105} and 
113%, with the stock between 93} and 
1133. Then along came the financial 
disturbance of 1903, in the midst of which 
Union Pacific common dropped as low 
as 653. The low point for the bonds 
that year, however, was 908. With the 
improvement in financial conditions gen- 
erally, during the following year, a grad- 
ual advance in the stock to 117 carried 
the bonds to 1163. In 1905, the year 
preceding the expiration of the conversion 
privilege, the bonds rose spectacularly to 
150 in sympathy with an advance in the 
stock to 1513. 

An increase in the annual rate of divi- 
dends on the stock from 4 to 5 per cent. 
had taken place, but that did not suffice 
to explain these high prices. One hundred 
and fifty for a five per cent. stock meant a 
yield of only 33 per cent. — less than the 
current return on gilt edged savings bank 
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bonds! The climax to the incident was 
to come later on. 

One of the surprising things about this 
piece of financial history was that, at the 
time of the expiration of the conversion 
privilege, the discovery was made that the 
extraordinary rise in the price of the stock 
had failed to tempt somewhat more than 
a half million dollars par value of the bonds 
from the strong-boxes of their owners. 
Much to the credit of the Union Pacific 
officials, however, they spent a good deal of 
time and money in an attempt, through 
advertising, to advise those holders that 
the time for conversion had been extended 
and that, therefore, there was still the 
opportunity to take advantage of a valu- 
able privilege. Yet the attempt failed, 
and eventually the company availed 
itself of its privilege of calling the bonds 
for redemption at 102%. A few months 
later came one of the dramatic incidents 
in the career of the late Mr. Harriman, 
when he surprised the holders of Union 
Pacific common stock, no less than the 
shrewdest followers of railroad affairs 
generally, by the announcement that 
henceforth those shares would get divi- 
dends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
They have since sold at an average annual 
high price of 193, and an average annual 
low price of 141. 

This biography of Union Pacific 4 per 
cent. convertible bonds of 1901 is pre- 
sented somewhat in detail in the hope that 
it may suggest that the type of securities 
of which those bonds were representative 
is not intended for people who invest solely 
because they want income, who have no 
knowledge of the stock market, and who | 
lack the training to keep themselves in- 
formed intimately about the affairs of the 
companies whose securities they hold. For 
such investors, chance of profit will in all 
cases be wisely substituted for quality in 
underlying security, and seldom with any 
sacrifice of income. For the investor who 
is looking primarily for increase in value 
the biography is intended, not as a pre- 
cedent of the degree of possible profits in 
any of the present-day convertible secu- 
rities, but as a suggestion that he should 
be very sure to find out what he is paying 
for just a bond. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 





BY 


WOODROW WILSON 
IV 
BENEVOLENCE, OR JUSTICE? 





HE doctrine that monopoly is inevitable and that the only 
course open to the people of the United States is to submit 
to and regulate it found a champion during the campaign ; 
e of 1912 in the new party, or branch of the Republican party, : 
founded under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, with the 
conspicuous aid,— I mention him with no satirical intention, but 
merely to set the facts down accurately,— of Mr. George W. Perkins, 
organizer of the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust, and with the 
support of more than three millions of citizens, many of them among 
the most patriotic, conscientious, and high-minded men and women of 
the land. 

The fact that its acceptance of monopoly was a feature of the 
new party platform from which the attention of the generous and 
just was diverted by the charm of a social programme of great attrac- 
tiveness to all concerned for the amelioration of the lot of those who 
suffer wrong and privation, and the further fact that, even so, the 
platform was repudiated by the majority of the Nation, render it no 
less necessary to reflect on the significance of the confession made for 
the first time by any party in the country’s history. It may be useful, 
in order to the relief of the minds of many from an error of no small 
magnitude, to consider now, the heat of a Presidential contest being 
past, exactly what it was that Mr. Roosevelt proposed. 

Mr. Roosevelt attached to his platform some very splendid sug- 
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gestions as to noble enterprises which we ought to undertake for the 
uplift of the human race; but when I hear an ambitious platform put 
forth, | am very much more interested in the dynamics of it than in 
the rhetoric of it. I have a very practical mind, and I want to know 
who are going to do those things and how they are going to be done. 
If you have read the trust plank in that platform as often as I have 
read it, you have found it very long, but very tolerant. It did not 
anywhere condemn monopoly, except in words: its essential meaning 
was that the trusts have been bad and must be made to be good. 
You know that Mr. Roosevelt long ago classified trusts for us as good 
and bad, and he said that he was afraid only of the bad ones. Now 
he does not desire that there should be any more bad ones, but proposes 
that they should all be made good by discipline, directly applied by a 
commission of executive appointment. All he explicitly complains of 
| is lack of publicity and lack of fairness; not the exercise of power, for 
| throughout that plank the power of the great corporations is accepted 
| as the inevitable consequence of the modern organization of industry. 
All that it is proposed to do is to take them under control and regula- 
tion. Thenational administration having for sixteen years been virtually . 
| under the regulation of the trusts, it would be merely a family matter 
3 8) were the parts reversed and were the other members of the family U) 
to exercise the regulation. And the trusts, apparently, which might, 
in such circumstances, comfortably continue to administer our affairs 
under the mollifying influences of the Federal Government, would then, 
if you please, be the instrumentalities by which all the humanistic, 
benevolent programme of the rest of that interesting platform would be | 
carried out! 

I have read and reread that plank, so as to be sure that I get it 
right. All that it complains of is, — and the complaint is a just one, 
surely,— that these gentlemen exercise their power in a way that is 
secret. Therefore, we must have publicity. Sometimes they are 
arbitrary; therefore, they need regulation. Sometimes they do not 
consult the general interests of the community; therefore, they need | 
to be reminded of those general interests by an industrial commission. 
But at every turn it is the trusts who are to do us good, and not we 
ourselves. 

Again, I absolutely protest against being put into the hands of 
| trustees. Mr. Roosevelt’s conception of government is Mr. Taft’s 

conception, that the Presidency of the United States is the presidency 
of a board of directors. I am willing to admit that if the people of 
| the United States cannot get justice for themselves, then it is high 
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time that they should join the third party and get it from somebody 
else. The justice proposed is very beautiful; it is very attractive; 
there were planks in that platform which stir all the sympathies of the 
heart; they proposed things that we all want to do; but the question 
is, Who is going to do them? Through whose instrumentality? Are 
Americans ready to ask the trusts to give us, in pity, what we ought, 
in justice, to take P 

The third party says that the present system of our industry and 
trade has come to stay. Mind you, these artificially-built-up things, 
these things that can’t maintain themselves in the market without 
monopoly, have come to stay, and the only thing that the Government 
can do, the only thing that the third party proposes should be done, 
is to set up a commission to regulate them. It accepts them. It 
says: ‘‘We will not undertake, it were futile to undertake, to prevent 
monopoly, but we will go into an arrangement by which we will make 
these monopolies kind to you. We will guarantee that they shall be 
pitiful. We will guarantee that they shall pay the right wages. We 
will guarantee that they shall do everything kind and public-spirited, 
which they have never heretofore shown the least inclination to do.” 

Don’t you realize that that is a blind alleyP You can’t find your 
way to liberty that way. You can’t find your way to social reform 
through the forces that have made social reform necessary. 

The fundamental part of such a programme is that the trusts shall 
be recognized as a permanent part of our economic order, and that the 
Government shall try to make trusts the ministers, the instruments, 
through which the life of this country shall be justly and happily 
developed on its industrial side. Now, everything that touches our 
lives sooner or later goes back to the industries which sustain our lives. 
I have often reflected that there is a very human order in the petitions 
in our Lord’s prayer. For we pray first of all, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,”’ knowing that it is useless to pray for spiritual graces 
on an empty stomach, and that the amount of wages we get, the kind 
of clothes we wear, the kind of food we can afford to buy, is funda- 
mental to everything else. 

Those who administer our physical life, therefore, administer our 
spiritual life; and if we are going to carry out the fine purpose of that 
great chorus which supporters of the third party sang almost with 
religious fervor, then we have got to find out through whom these 
purposes of humanity are going to be realized. It is a mere enter- 
prise, so far as that part of it is concerned, of making the monopolies 
philanthropic. 
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I do not want to live under a philanthropy. I do not want to be 
taken care of by the Government, either directly or by any instru- 
ments through which the Government is acting. I want only to have 
right and justice prevail, so far as | am concerned. Give me right 
and justice and | will undertake to take care of myself. If you en- 
throne the trusts as the means of the development of this country 
under the supervision of the Government, then I shall pray the old 
Spanish proverb, ‘‘God save me from my friends, and I’ll take care 
of my enemies.” 

Because I want to be saved from these friends. Observe that I 
say these friends, for | am ready to admit that a great many men who 
believe that the development of industry in this country through 
monopolies is inevitable intend to be the friends of the people. 
Though they profess to be my friends, they are undertaking a way 
of friendship which renders it impossible that they should do me 
the fundamental service that I demand — namely, that I should be 
free and that I should have the same opportunities that everybody 
else has. 

For I understand it to be the fundamental proposition of American 
liberty that we do not desire special privilege, because we know 
special privilege will never comprehend the general welfare. This is 
the fundamental, spiritual difference between adherents of the party 
that has just taker charge of the Government and those who have been 
in charge of it in recent years. They are so indoctrinated with the 
idea that only the big business interests of this country understand the 
United States and can make it prosperous that they cannot divorce 
their thoughts from that obsession. They have put the Government 
into the hands of trustees, and Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt were the 
rival candidates to preside over the board of trustees. They were 
candidates to serve the people, no doubt, to the best of their ability, 
but it was not their idea to serve them directly; they proposed to serve 
them indirectly through the enormous forces already set up, which 
are so great that there is almost an open question whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the people back of it is strong enough 
to overcome and rule them. 


Shall we try to get the grip of monopoly away from our lives, or 
shall we not? Shall we withhold our hand and say monopoly is 
inevitable, that all that we can do is to regulate it? Shall we say 
that all that we can do is to put government in competition with 
monopoly and try its strength against it? Shall we admit that the 
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creature of our own hands is stronger than we are? We have been 
dreading all along the time when the combined power of high finance 
would be greater than the power of the Government. Have we come 
to a time when the President of the United States or any man who 
wishes to be President must doff his cap in the presence of this high 
finance, and say, ‘“‘ You are our inevitable master, but we will see how 
we can make the best of itr” 

We are at the parting of the ways. We have, not one or two or 
three, but many, established and formidable monopolies in the United 
States. We have, not one or two, but many, fields of endeavor into 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, for the independent man to 
enter. We have restricted credit, we have restricted opportunity, 
we have controlled development, and we have come to be one of the 
worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled and dominated, 
governments in the civilized world — no longer a government by free 
opinion, no longer a government by conviction and the vote of the 
majority, but a government by the opinion and the duress of small 
groups of dominant men. 

If the Government is to tell big business men how to run their 
business, then don’t you see that big business men have to get closer 
to the Government even than they arenowr? Don’t you see that they 
must capture the Government, in order not to be restrained too much 
by it? Must capture the Government? They have already captured 
it. Are you going to invite those inside to stay inside? They don’t 
have to get there. They are there. Are you going to own your own 
premises, or are you not? That is your choice. Are you going to 
say: ‘You didn’t get into the house the right way, but you are in 
there, God bless you; we will stand out here in the cold and you can 
hand us out something once in a while?” 

At the least, under the plan I am opposing, there will be an avowed 
partnership between the Government and the trusts. I take it that 
the firm will be ostensibly controlled by the senior member. For I 
take it that the Government of the United States is at least the senior 
member, though the younger member has all along been running the 
business. But when all the momentum, when all the energy, when 
a great deal of the genius, as so often happens in partnerships the 
world over, is with the junior partner, I don’t think that the super- 
intendence of the senior partner is going to amount to very much. 
And I don’t believe that benevolence can be read into the hearts of 
the trusts by the superintendence and suggestions of the Federal 
Government; because the Government has never within my recollection 
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had its suggestions accepted by the trusts. On the contrary, the 
suggestions of the trusts have been accepted by the Government. 

There is no hope to be seen for the people of the United States until” 
the partnership is dissolved. And the business of the party now 
entrusted with power is going to be to dissolve it. 


Those who supported the third party supported, | believe, a pro- 
gramme perfectly agreeable to the monopolies. How those who have 
been fighting monopoly through all their career can reconcile the con- 
tinuation of the battle under the banner of the very men they have 
been fighting, I cannot imagine. I challenge the programme in its 
fundamentals as not a progressive programme at all. Why did Mr. 
Gary suggest this very method when he was at the head of the Steel 
Trust? Why is this very method commended here, there, and every- 
where by the men who are interested in the maintenance of the present 
economic system of the United States? Why do the men who do not 
wish to be disturbed urge the adoption of this programme? The rest 
of the programme is very handsome; there is beating in it a great pulse 
of sympathy for the human race. But I do not want the sympathy of 
the trusts for the human race. I do not want their condescending 
assistance. 

And I warn every progressive Republican that by lending his assis- 
tance to this programme he is playing false to the very cause in which 
he had enlisted. That cause was a battle against monopoly, against 
control, against the concentration of power in our economic develop- 
ment, against all those things that interfere with absolutely free enter- 
prise. I believe that some day these gentlemen will wake up and 
realize that they have misplaced their trust, not in an individual, it 
may be, but in a programme which is fatal to the things which 
we hold dearest. 

If there is any meaning in the things I have been urging, it is this: 
that the incubus that lies upon this country is the present monopolistic 
organization of our industrial life. That is the thing which certain 
Republicans became “insurgents” in order to throw off. And yet 
some of them allowed themselves to be so misled as to go into the 
camp of the third party in order to remove what the third party 
proposed to legalize. My point is that this is a method conceived 
from the point of view of the very men who are to be controlled, and 
that this is just the wrong point of view from which to conceive it. 

I said not long ago that Mr. Roosevelt was promoting a plan for 
the control of monopoly which was supported by the United States 
















































Steel Corporation. Mr. Roosevelt denied that he was being supported 
by more than one member of that corporation. He was thinking of 
money. I was thinking of ideas. I did not say that he was getting 
money from these gentlemen; it was a matter of indifference to me 
where he got his money; but it was a matter of a great deal of difference 
to me where he got his ideas. He got his idea with regard to the reg- 
ulation of monopoly from the gentlemen who form the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

I am perfectly ready to admit that the gentlemen who control 
the United States Steel Corporation have a perfect right to enter- 
tain their own ideas about this and to urge them upon the people 
of the United States; but I want to say that their ideas are not my 
ideas; and | am perfectly certain that they would not promote 
any idea which interfered with their monopoly. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as I hope and intend to interfere with monopoly just as much as 
possible, | cannot subscribe to arrangements by which they know that 
it will not be disturbed. 

The Roosevelt plan is that there shall be an industrial commission 
charged with the supervision of the great monopolistic combinations 
which have been formed under the protection of the tariff, and that 
the Government of the United States shall see to it that these gentlemen 
who have conquered labor shall be kind to labor. I find, then, the 
proposition to be this: That there shall be two masters, the great 
corporation, and over it the Government of the United States; and | 
ask who is going to be master of the Government of the United States? 
It has a master now — those who in combination control these mo- 
nopolies. And if the Government controlled by the monopolies in 
its turn controls the monopolies, the partnership is finally consum- 
mated 

I don’t care how benevolent the master is going to be, | will not 
live under a master. That is not what America was created for. 
America was created in order that every man should have the same 
chance as every other man to exercise mastery over his own fortunes. 
What I want to do is analogous to what the authorities of the city of 
Glasgow did with tenement houses. I want to light and patrol the 
corridors of these great organizations in order to see that nobody who 
tries to traverse them is waylaid and maltreated. If you will but hold 
off the adversaries, if you will but see to it that the weak are pro- 
tected, I will venture a wager with you that there are some men in 
the United States, now weak, economically weak, who have brains 
enough to compete with these gentlemen and who will presently come 
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into the market and put these gentlemen on their mettle. And the 
minute they come into the market there will be a bigger market for 
labor and a different wage scale for labor. 

Because it is susceptible of convincing proof that the high-paid 
labor of America,— where it is high paid,— is cheaper then the low- 
paid labor of the continent of Europe. Do you know that about 
ninety per cent. of those who are employed in labor in this country 
are not employed in the “protected” industries, and that their wages 
are almost without exception higher than the wages of those who are 
employed in the “protected” industries? There is no corner on 
carpenters, there is no corner on bricklayers, their is no corner on 
scores of individual classes of skilled laborers; but there is a corner on 
the poolers in the furnaces, there is a corner on the men who dive down 
into the mines; they are in the grip of a controlling power which deter- 
mines the market rates of wages in the United States. Only where 
labor is free is labor highly paid in America. 


When I am fighting monopolistic control, therefore, I am fighting 
for the liberty of every man in America, and | am fighting for the 
liberty of American industry. 

It is significant that the spokesman for the plan of adopting 
monopoly declares his devoted adherence to the principle of ‘‘protec- 
tion.” Only those duties which are manifestly too high even to serve the 
interests of those who are directly ‘‘protected”’ ought in his view to be 
lowered. He declares that he is not troubled by the fact that a very 
large amount of money is taken out of the pocket of the general tax- 
payer and put into the pocket of particular classes of “‘protected”’ 
manufacturers,. but that his concern is that so little of this money 
gets into the pocket of the laboring man and so large a proportion of it 
into the pockets of theemployers. I have searched his programme very 
thoroughly for an indication of what he expects to do in order to see 
to it that a larger proportion of this ‘‘prize’’ money gets into the pay 
envelope, and have found none. Mr. Roosevelt, in one of his speeches, 
proposed that manufacturers who did not share their profits liberally 
enough with their workmen should be penalized by a sharp cut in the 
“protection” afforded them; but the platform, so far as I could see, 
proposed nothing. 

Moreover, under the system proposed, most employers,— at any 
rate, practically all of the most powerful of them,— would be, to all 
intents and purposes, wards and protégés of the Government which 
is the master of us all; for no part of this programme can be discussed 
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intelligently without remembering that monopoly, as handled by it, 
is not to be prevented, but accepted. It is to be accepted and regu- 
lated. All attempt to resist it is to be given up. It is to be accepted 
as inevitable. The Government is to set up a commission whose 
duty it will be, not to check or defeat it, but merely to regulate it 
under rules which it is itself to frame and develop. So that the chief 
employers will have this tremendous authority behind them: what 
they do, they have the license of the Federal Government to do. 

And it is worth the while of the workingmen of the country to 
recall what the attitude toward organized labor has been of these 
masters of consolidated industries whom it is proposed that the Federal 
Government should take under its patronage as well as under its 
control. 

They have been the stoutest and most successful opponents of 
organized labor, and they have tried to undermine it in a great 
many ways. Some of the ways they have adopted have worn the 
guise of philanthropy and good-will, and have no doubt been used, 
for all I know, in perfect good faith. Here and there they have set 
up systems of profit-sharing, of compensation for injuries, and of 
bonuses, and even pensions; but every one of these plans has merely 
bound their workingmen more tightly to themselves. Rights under 
these various arrangements are not legal rights. They are merely 
privileges which employees enjoy only so long as they remain in the 
employment and observe the rules of the great industries for which 
they work. If they refuse to be weaned away from their independence 
they cannot continue to enjoy the benefits extended to them. 


When you have thought the whole thing out, therefore, you will 
find that the programme of the new party legalizes monopolies and sys- 
tematically subordinates workingmen to them and to plans made by 
the Government both with regard to employment and with regard to 
wages. Take the thing as a whole, and it looks strangely like economic 
mastery over the very lives and fortunes of those who do the daily 
work of the Nation; and all this under the overwhelming power and 
sovereignty of the National Government. What most of us are 
fighting for is to break up this very partnership between big business 
and the Government. We call upon all intelligent men to bear wit- 
ness that if this plan were consummated, the great employers and 
capitalists of the country would be under a more overpowering 
temptation than ever to take control of the Government and keep 
it subservient to their purpose. 
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What a prize it would be to capture! How unassailable would be 
the majesty and the tyranny of monopoly if it could thus get sanction 
of law and the authority of government! By what means, except 
open revolt, could we ever break the crust of our life again and become 
free men, breathing an air of our own, living lives that we wrought out 
for ourselves? 

You cannot use monopoly in order to serve a free people. You 
cannot use great combinations of capital to be pitiful and righteous 
‘when the consciences of great bodies of men are enlisted, not in the 
promotion of special privilege, but in the realization of human rights. 
When I read those beautiful portions of the programme of the third 
party devoted to the uplift of mankind and see noble men and women 
attaching themselves to that party in the hope that regulated monop- 
oly may realize these dreams of humanity, I wonder whether they 
have really studied the instruments through which they are going to 
do these things. The man who is leading the third party has not 
changed his point of view since he was President of the United States. 
I am not asking him to change it. I am not saying that he has not a 
perfect right to retain it. But I do say that it is not surprising that 
, a man who had the point of view with regard to the government of 

§) this country which he had when.he was President was not chosen as 9 

President again, and allowed to patent the present processes of in- 

dustry and personally direct them how to treat the people of the United 

States. 

There has been a history of the human race, you know, and a history 
of government; it is recorded; and the kind of thing proposed has 
been tried again and again and has always led to the same result. 
History is strewn all along its course with the wrecks of governments 
that tried to be humane, tried to carry out humane programmes 
through the instrumentality of those who controlled the material 
fortunes of the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

I do not trust any promises of a change of temper on the part of 
monopoly. Monopoly never was conceived in the temper of tolerance. 
Monopoly never was conceived with the purpose of general develop- 
ment. It was conceived with the purpose of special advantage. Has 
monopoly been very benevolent to its employees? Have the trusts 
had a soft heart for the working people of America? Have you 
found trusts that cared whether women were sapped of their vitality 
or not? Have you found trusts who are very scrupulous about using 
children in their tender years? Have you found trusts that were 
keen ‘to protect the lungs and the health and the freedom of their 
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employees? Have you found trusts that thought as much of their 
men as they did of their machinery? Then who is going to convert 
these men into the chief instruments of justice and benevolence? 

If you will point me to the least promise of disinterestedness on the 
part of the masters of our lives, then I will conceive you some ray of 
hope; but only upon this hypothesis, only upon this conjecture: that 
the history of the world is going to be reversed, and that the men who 
have the power to oppress us will be kind to us, and will promote our 
interests, whether our interests jump with theirs or not. 

After you have made the partnership between monopoly and your 
Government permanent, then I| invite all the philanthropists in the 
United States to come and sit on the stage and go through the motions 
of finding out how they are going to get philanthropy out of their 
masters. 

I do not want to see the special interests of the United States take 
care of the workingmen, women, and children. I want to see justice, 
righteousness, fairness, and humanity displayed in all the laws of the 
United States, and I do not want any power to intervene between the 
people and their Government. Justice is what we want, not patronage 
and condescension and pitiful helpfulness. The trusts are our masters 
now, but I for one do not care to live in a country called free even 
under kind masters. I prefer to live under no masters at all. 


I agree that as a nation we are now about to undertake what may be 
regarded as the most difficult part of our governmental enterprises. 
We have gone along so far without very much assistance from our 
Government. We have felt, and felt more and more in recent months, 
that the American people were at a certain disadvantage as compared 
with the people of other countries, because of what the governments 
of other countries were doing for them and our Government omitting 
to do for us. 

It is perfectly clear to every man who has any vision of the imme- 
diate future, who can forecast any part of it from the indications of 
the present, that we are just upon the threshold of a time when the 
systematic life of this country will be sustained, or at least supple- 
mented, at every point by governmental activity. And we have now 
to determine what kind of governmental activity it shall be; whether, 
in the first place, it shall be direct from the Government itself, or 
whether it shall be indirect, through instrumentalities which have 
already constituted themselves and which stand ready to supersede 
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I believe that the time has come when the governments of this 
country, both state and national, have to set the stage, and set it very 
minutely and carefully, for the doing of justice to men in every relation- 
ship of life. It has been free and easy with us so far; it has been go 
as you please; it has been every man look out for himself; and we 
have continued to assume, up to this year when every man is dealing, 
not with another man, in most cases, but with a body of men whom 
he has not seen, that the relationships of property are the same that 
they always were. We have great tasks before us, and we must enter 
on them as befits men charged with the responsibility of shaping a 
new era. . 

We have a great programme of governmental assistance ahead of us 
in the coéperative life of the Nation; but we dare not enter upon that 
programme until we have freed the Government. That is the point. 
Benevolence never developed a man or a Nation. We do not want 
a benevolent government. We want a free and a just government. 
Every one of the great schemes of social uplift which are now so much 
debated by noble people amongst us is based, when rightly conceived, 
upon justice, not upon benevolence. It is based upon the right of 
men to breathe pure air, to live; upon the right of women to bear 
children, and not to be over-burdened so that disease and breakdown 
will come upon them; upon the right of children to thrive and grow 
up and be strong; upon all these fundamental things which appeal, 
indeed, to our hearts, but which our minds perceive to be part of the 
fundamental justice of life. 

Politics differs from philanthropy in this: that in philanthropy we 
sometimes do things through pity merely, while in politics we act 
always, if we are righteous men, on grounds of justice and large ex- 
pediency for men in the mass. Sometimes in our pitiful sympathy 
with our fellow-men we must do things that are more than just. We 
must forgive men. We-must help men who have gone wrong. We 
must sometimes help men who have gone criminally wrong. But the 
law does not forgive. It is its duty to equalize conditions, to make 
the path of right the path of safety and advantage, to see that every 
man has a fair chance to live and to serve himself, to see that injustice 
and wrong are not wrought upon any. 

We ought not to permit passion to enter into our thoughts or our 
hearts in this great matter; we ought not to allow ourselves to be 
governed by resentment or any kind of evil feeling, but we ought, 
nevertheless, to realize the seriousness of our situation. That serious- 
ness consists, singularly enough, not in the malevolence of the men 




























































who preside over our industrial life, but in their genius and in their 
honest thinking. 

These men believe that the prosperity of the United States is not 
safe unless it is in their keeping. If they were dishonest, we might 
put them out of business by law; since most of them are honest, 
we can put them out of business only by making it impossible for 
them to realize their genuine convictions. I am not afraid of a 
knave. -I am not afraid of a rascal. I am afraid of a strong man who 
is wrong, and whose wrong thinking can be impressed upon other 
persons by his own force of character and force of speech. If God 
had only arranged it that all the men who are wrong were rascals, we 
could put them out of business very easily, because they would give 
themselves away sooner or later; but God has made our task heavier 
than that,— he has made some good men who think wrong. We 
cannot fight them because they are bad, but because they are wrong. 
We must overcome them by a better force, the genial, the ve, 
the permanent force of a better reason. 

The reason that America was set up was that she might be different 
from all the nations of the world in this: that the strong could not 
put the weak to the wall, that the strong could not prevent the weak 
from entering the race. America stands for opportunity. America 
stands for a free field and no favor. America stands for a government 
responsive to the interests of all. And until America recovers those 
ideals in practice, she will not have the right to hold-her head high 
again amidst the nations as she used to hold it. 


It is like coming out of a stifling cellar into the open where we can 
breathe again and see the free spaces of the heavens to turn away 
from such a doleful programme of submission and dependence toward 
the other plan, the confident purpose for which the people have given 
their mandate. 

Our purpose is the restoration of freedom. We purpose to prevent 
private monopoly by law, to see to it that the methods by which 
monopolies have been built up are’ legally made impossible. We 
design that the limitations on private enterprise shall be removed, 
so that the next generation of youngsters, as they come along, will 
not have to become protégés of benevolent trusts, but will be free to 
go about making their own lives what they will; so that we shall taste 
again the full cup, not of charity, but of liberty,— the only wine that 
ever refreshed and renewed the spirit of a people. 
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THE BIGGEST JOB ON EARTH 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 


UNITED STATES, WHICH CARRIES WITH 


iy TRE 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE HALF MILLION 


EMPLOYEES OF THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WHO GATHER AND 


EXPEND A BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR AND WHO CARRY ON 
ACTIVITIES THAT TOUCH THE LIVES AND POCKET- 
BOOKS OF ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


F EVER mortal man needed super- 
natural aid, that man is he who is now 
taking his seat at the head of the 
greatest governmental machine the 
world has ever known. 

Not that President Wilson will en- 
counter any unique or unusual difficulties; 
not that he will be beset by any problems 
which his predecessors have not had to 
meet. Though in some degree this may 
be the case, owing to certain political 
complications, his friends entertain no 
concern over such probably exaggerated 
troubles. But simply because the Govern- 
ment over which he comes to preside is 
an affair of such magnitude; simply be- 
cause the extent, the size, the importance, 
the reach, the diversity of the duties of 
the Presidency have, in the course of our 
national evolution, become so prodigious; 
because the White House at Washington 
has become the centre of a system, an 
organization, an authority, unprecedented 
in the history of political institutions — 
no man could take up the colossal task they 


impose without fortifying his oath with a 
devout invocation of superhuman aid, in 
the words with which Washington, with 
far less reason, began his terms: “So 
help me God!” 

In 1856, when Woodrow Wilson was 
born, the United States were thirty-four; 
to-day they are forty-eight. Then, we 
possessed no outlying territory. To-day, 
we have Alaska, Porto Rico, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Philippines, Guam, 
Hawaii, and the Tutuila Islands — more 
than 3,000 islands. Our population then 
was 28 millions; now it is 110 millions. 

In 1856, the country possessed 22,000 
miles of railroads; to-day, 250,000. Then, 
not a telegraph instrument clicked, not 
a telephone bell tinkled. That year the 
people of the United States spent 7 million 
dollars for postage stamps; this year we 
shall spend 250 millions — and stamps are 
cheaper, too. 

But, great as has been the growth of the 
country, the growth in the size and im- 
portance of the Government has been out 











LEADERS OF 145.000 EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY (ABOVE) AND OF THE NAVY (BELOW) ON THEIR WAY TO THE WHITE % 
HOUSE FOR THE ANNUAL NEW YEAR’S CALL TO PAY THEIR RESPECTS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


























THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 

ONE OF THE STRATEGIC POINTS THAT BUILD AND REPAIR THE SHIPS OF THE NAVY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WHICH RANKS ONLY A LITTLE BEHIND GERMANY’S AND WHICH IS THE THIRD 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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G THE RETURNS OF THE NATIONAL CENSUS 
FOUR THOUSAND EXTRA EMPLOYEES, AIDED BY WONDERFUL MACHINES THAT AUTOMATICALLY CLASSIFY 
AND COUNT CENSUS FACTS, WORKED FOR SEVERAL MONTHS IN THIS EMERGENCY BUILDING TO ARRANGE THE 
BARE STATISTICS OF THE SIZE AND ACTIVITY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 














THE PATENT OFFICE 


SHOWING SOME OF THE PAPERS OF THE MILLIONS OF PATENT APPLICATIONS THAT ARE THE BASIS OF 
MUCH OF THE INDUSTRIAL GREATNESS OF THE UNITED STATES 














THE NEWEST ACTIVITY OF THE POST OFFICE 
THE PARCEL POST, THAT IS ADDING MANY MILLIONS TO THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S RECEIPTS WHICH 
ALREADY ARE MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR. THIS DEPARTMENT EMPLOYS 
300,000 MEN AND WOMEN, AND HANDLES ONE THIRD OF THE WORLD’S MAIL 














COUNTING THE GOVERNMENTS MONEY 


EVERY BAG CONTAINS 1,000 SILVER DOLLARS. THE VAULTS OF THE NATIONAL TREASURY IN WASHINGTON 
ALWAYS HOLD MANY MILLIONS IN CASH AND BONDS 
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THE GOVERNMENT WIRELESS STATION AT ARLINGTON, VA. 


THIS STEEL “‘MAST’’ IS 700 FEET HIGH AND THE SENDING APPARATUS IS THE MOST POWERFUL 
IN THE WORLD 
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of all proportion greater. Its functions 
have multiplied; the scope of its concerns 
has infinitely widened; the field of its 
activity inconceivably extended. Whereas, 
half a century ago — indeed, a generation 
ago — a citizen was conscious of his con- 
nection with the Federal Government 
seldom except when he went to the post 
office, voted for a Congressman once 
@ = = every two years, or reflected on the basis 
of the value of his money, to-day he feels 




















THE GOVERNMENT'S WORK TO SAVE THE FORESTS 


A DENUDED GULCH (LEFT) AND A GOVERNMENT PLANTING STATION (RIGHT) FROM WHICH NEW TREES ARE 
SET OUT TO RESTORE THE FOREST COVER 


its hand practically every moment of his 
life — whenever he opens his mouth for 
food .or drink; whenever he boards a 
train; whenever he makes a_ purchase, 
or has reason to prognosticate the weather. 

Under Franklin Pierce, an attempt to 
“classify”’ the civil service enumerated 722 
men and women. Then the total civil 
establishment of the United States num- 
bered about 25,000 people. Under Wood- 
row Wilson, the civil service has passed 
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THE WORK OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
A GOVERNMENT ENGINEER MAKING A MAP IN THE PENINSULAR REGION OF ALASKA 
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RECLAIMING THE ARID LANDS 


DAM, IN ARIZONA, ERECTED BY THE RECLAMATION SERVICE, WHICH HAS BROUGHT MORE 
THAN A MILLION ACRES OF DESERT LAND UNDER CULTIVATION 


THE ROOSEVELT 
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A GOVERNMENT PLANT EXPLORER AT WORK 


ONE OF THE CORPS OF MEN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SENDS TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD TO FIND NEW PLANTS WHOSE CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
WOULD ADD TO THE NATIONAL WEALTH 
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MAKING FARMERS OF SAVAGES 
ONE OF THE 300,000 INDIANS WHOSE LIVES AND PROPERTY ARE DIRECTED AND GUARDED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


beyond enumeration; no complete register 
of it is attempted, but in its last report 
the Civil Service Commission _ records 
236,061 in the classified service, and counts 
395,460 civil employees — not to mention 
more than 150,000 others whose whole 
time is not taken by the Government. 


More than half a million men and women 
are required to carry on the activities over 
which President Wilson is chief superin- 
tendent — 145,000 more to fill the ranks 
of thearmy andnavy. The civil salary list 
under Pierce was twenty millions a year; 
today it is twenty times twenty millions. 











A GOVERNMENT DEVICE TO INCREASE CROPS 


ONE OF THE HUNDREDS OF CORN CLUBS COMPOSED OF BOYS WHO RAISE BIG CROPS BECAUSE THEY ARE 
COACHED IN SCIENTIFIC METHODS BY EXPERTS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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GUARDING THOSE WHO TRAVEL BY SEA 
MEN OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE RESCUING THE CREW OF A WRECKED SAILING VESSEL 


When the present President was in his 
cradle, the President of the day answered 
his own letters. To-day the White House 
staff includes forty secretaries and clerks. 

The year in which Woodrow Wilson was 
born the expenses of the United States 
Government amounted to $75,647,171. 


In 1912 its cost was $901,297,979. The 
receipts of the Government in 1856 were 
80 millions; last year they amounted to 
970 millions. 

Even in the year that Woodrow Wilson 
attained his majority the Government toa 
voice in which he then attained was an 
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BLAZING THE OCEAN TRAILS 


A CREW OF THE GOVERNMENT LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE PLACING BUOYS TO MARK THE SHOALS THAT ENDANGER 
COASTWISE TRAFFIC AND THE ENTRANCES TO HARBORS 
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affair for which Congress was called on to 
appropriate only $325,000,000. Last year 
it appropriated more than a thousand mil- 
lions. It was only yesterday, only a dozen 
years ago, that the cry, “a billion dollar 
Congress,” startled the country. Nowa- 
days a Congress spends two billions. 

In a single year of his Administration, 
Woodrow Wilson will sign bills appro- 
priating more money than had been spent 
by the Government of the United States 
from the day of its birth to the day of 
his own. The War of Independence is 
estimated to have cost the Colonies and 
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This was the case before the establishment 
of the parcel post, which will add enor- 
mously to the work of the department. 
A generation ago traffic and travel had 
no interest for the Government. Now- 
adays, through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Government regulates 
the operation of railroads which carry a 
hundred million passengers a year, as 
well as the operation of telephone and 
telegraph, express, sleeping-car, wireless 
telegraph, and pipe line companies which 
anywhere cross state lines. No nation 
has ever made or dreamed of making such 











WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOES FOR MINERS 


A DEMONSTRATION OF RESCUE WORK UNDER THE 
HAS GREATLY REDUCED THE HAZARDS OF MINING BY THE 


OF MINES, WHICH 


TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF THE BUREAU 
INTRODUCTION OF 


SAFETY DEVICES AND THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF METHODS THAT PROMOTE SAFETY 


France 200 millions. President Wilson 
will spend that much every two months. 

To-day the Treasury Department hand- 
les more money than does or ever did 
any other institution on earth. It prints 
every day a million dollars in paper money 
and it collects about two millions a day in 
customs revenue — not to count the two 
millions and a half a day collected by the 
Post Office Department. 

That department, the Post Office, em- 
ploys 300,000 men and women, and 
handles one third of the world’s mail. 


vast alterations in the paths of travel as 
the United States Government is making 
in digging the Panama Canal — the great- 
est engineering work ever undertaken. 
There is a man at Washington, as yet 
unknown to country-wide fame, though 
his attainments are well understood by 
the newspaper profession, who knows 
more facts about the Government of the 
United States than any book or any 
other single brain contains. Mr. William 
Joseph Showalter is a peripatetic blue- 
book. He is a living edition of the 
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PROTECTING AMERICAN CITIZENS IN OTHER LANDS 


OF A BATTALION OF UNITED STATES MARINES THAT DEFENDED AMERICAN 
NICARAGUA DURING THE RECENT UPRISING 


THE CAMP INTERESTS IN 


“Statistical Abstract”. Not afew of the the mind. Mr. Showalter might be de- 
facts given in this article are from him. _ scribed, in the slang of the day, as the man 
Best of all, he kas a happy faculty who put the “stick” in statistics. Mr. 
of so stating things that they remain in Showalter estimates that while it required 

















GOVERNMENT WORK IN AN INSULAR. POSSESSION 


IMPROVED MILITARY ROADS THAT HAVE BEEN BUILT BY THE UNITED STATES AND THAT HAVE 
OPENED THE BACK COUNTRY OF PORTO RICO TO MODERN CIVILIZATION 


ONE OF THE 
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SOLDIERS OFF FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


TO KEEP THE PEACE IN OUR LARGEST COLONIAL POSSESSION, IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT IS SPENDING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO EDUCATE BACKWARD PEOPLES AND TO KEEP SANITARY 
MANILA, WHICH WAS FORMERLY ONE OF THE MOST PESTILENTIAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


100,000 men twenty years to build the pyra-_ discover that they could not build a 
mid of Cheops, our Government digs every _ fifteen-foot canal as it will take the United 
year at Panama a hole big enough to bury _ States to finish a forty-foot canal, and that 
fourteen such pyramids in. Hecalculates it cost the French as much to fail as it 
that it took the French as many years to will cost the United States to succeed. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 





THE FIRST STEP IN THE MAKING OF NEW CITIZENS 

ISLAND, NEW YORK, THROUGH WHICH MORE 
THAN HALF A MILLION FOREIGNERS ENTER THE UNITED STATES EVERY YEAR, MOST OF THEM TO MAKE 
THIS COUNTRY THEIR PERMANENT HOME 


A ROOM IN THE IMMIGRATION STATION AT ELLIS 
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Almost as great as the achievement at 
Panama is the work of the Government 
land reclamation service, which has dug 
93,000,000 cubic yards of dirt and has built 
7,300 miles of irrigation canals. 

President Wilson will have as one of 
the thousand of his duties the supervision 
of the greatest publishing business in the 
world. The Government prints more daily 
news than does any newspaper, and it puts 
out more books than any publishing house. 
It maintains the biggest printing office in 
the world — its $16,000,000 plant being 
capable of such feats as printing, before 
morning, a book of 300 pages, with colored 
illustrations, copy for which was received 
after dark. Once in a while it is called 
on to print such a series as the War of the 
Rebellion records that runs to 128 volumes 
and 100,000 pages. 

The United States Government, by the 
way, possesses the greatest collection of 
books in the Western Hemisphere, housed 
in the most magnificent library in the 
world. Including the Congressional 
Library (which is open to all and not 
merely to members of Congress), the 
buildings in which the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government does its work 
far surpass those occupied by any other 
national legislature. The buildings on 
Capitol Hill cost thirty millions of dollars 
and contain fourteen hundred rooms. 
When Congress assembles at President 
Wilson’s call, Representatives in Congress 
will, for the first time, take their seats on 
benches, the growth of the House having 
made it impossible to give every Congress- 
man a desk as well as a seat. 


The old and familiar duties of the 
Government have grown enormously; the 
ordinary and accustomed tasks of the de- 
partments have increased tremendously; 
but it is the tasks newly assumed by the 
Government that account for this sur- 
prising growth in expense and personnel. 

To-day the Government scrutinizes the 
organization and operation of corporations 
doing interstate business. It has under- 
taken to safeguard the health of the people. 
It carries on exhaustive studies and 
experiments in the war against disease 
— disease of man, of animals, and of 
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plants. It expends infinite care in search- 
ing out the best conditions for the growth 
of animal and vegetable life. It provides 
business of every sort with standards of 
measurement. It supplies citizens with 
the correct time. It teaches farmers how 
to grow bigger and better crops. 

No government has ever done for the 




















“MAKING” A NATION'S WEATHER 


SETTING AN AEROMETER AT A STATION OF THE 
WEATHER BUREAU, WHICH BY ITS WARNINGS OF AP- 
PROACHING STORMS ALONE YEARLY SAVES MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF CROPS AND SHIPPING 


health of a people what the Government 
of the United States has done and is doing. 
Of course, it sends a medical man aboard 
every ship, and it makes a physical ex- 
amination of every immigrant. But that 
is little. Biologists and physicians in its 
employ have been foremost in the dis- 
covery of prophylactics and in the im- 
provement of sanitary methods. The 
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CUSTOMS OFFICERS LOOKING FOR SMUGGLED GOODS 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE, WHICH COLLECTS $1,000,000 A DAY, HAS TAKEN IN TEN BILLION DOLLARS ALTO- 
GETHER SINCE THE GOVERNMENT BEGAN 


Government has done more than any other _ carriers of disease as the malarial mosquito 
single agency toward the bringing into and the typhoid-carrying fly. The work 
common knowledge of the virtues of of United States army officers in Cuba, 
preventive medicines and of the possi- in Panama, and in the Philippines is un- 
bility of exterminating such common = surpassed by any sanitary achievement. 
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A UNITED STATES MARSHAL AND A CAPTURED ILLICIT WHISKY-STILL 


THE COLLECTION OF INTERNAL REVENUE IS THE MOST PROFITABLE WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT. IT AMOUNTS 
TO 320 MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR AND COSTS VERY LITTLE TO COLLECT 
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The value of inoculation against typhoid 
has been demonstrated and impressed upon 
the Nation by the astonishing success of 
the treatment given soldiers and _blue- 
jackets. The Government manufactures 
various serums and viruses, and it furnishes 
athe standard to which all serums, toxins, 
and so on, must conform, as it does for 
the heroic remedies, such as digitalis, 
upon whose exact strength life and death 
so often hang. 

The Government over which Mr. Wilson 
presides deems it a duty to inspect the 
meats and to analyze the drugs, drinks, 
and manufactured food products consumed 
by the people. It has banished, and by 
eternal vigilance keeps in banishment, the 
lying labels on worthless patent medicines 
and on cans and packages of food impure in 
quality. Amidst its thousands of import- 
ant tasks, the Government has time to 
smoke cigars — the smoking is done by 
machine — so that it may advise tobacco 
growers of possible improvement of crops. 

Through the Agricultural Department, 
the United States Government is carrying 
on works of vast importance, undreamed of 
a generation ago. The farmer is no longer 
left to his own devices; in his behalf 
experiments, investigations, and explora- 
tions are tirelessly pursued, with results 
that have already added many millions 
of dollars to the annual value of our crops. 
It studies soils and fertilizers; it maps 
region after region of fields and forests 
with respect of their capabilities and re- 
quirements. The Government maintains 
sixty agricultural experiment stations. 
It conducts farmers’ institutes all over the 
country. It keeps a force in the field 
giving demonstrations of scientific farm- 
ing. In its concern for the fruits of the 
earth, it employs a hundred and forty 
thousand crop’ reporters. It explores 
foreign lands for fruits and vegetables 
that might flourish here, and introduces 
them to the farmer. It experiments in 
cross-breeding, its improvement of stand- 
ard crops, like wheat, having already added 
millions to the Nation’s wealth. The 
average yield of wheat used to be ten 
bushels to the acre. To-day the average 
is fifteen bushels to the acre. The latest 
Statistical report obtainable shows that a 


little more than forty-four millions of 
acres of land in the United States are 
planted in wheat. An increase of five 


- bushels an acre means a total increase in 


our wheat crop of 221 million bushels, 
representing an annual addition to the 
country’s wealth of more than 200 million 
dollars. Corn used to average twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. Now the average 
yield is thirty bushels. Of course, good 
farmers have little difficulty in attaining 
a much heavier crop than this average. 

The Government wars against the 
enemies of the trees and the crops, the 
insects, vermin, and diseases. Every 
year, animal tuberculosis, the gypsy moth, 
the brown tail moth, the rat, the Hessian 
fly, the fever tick, the joint worm, and 
their allies, do more damage than any 
possible invasion of a hostile army could 
do. The Federal Government only can 
fight these pests — and it is fighting them. 

The Government of which President 
Wilson is the chief is one of the greatest 
of land owners in its own right; it still 
holds title to 3 per cent. of the soil of the 
United States. It is irrigating many 
regions and opening them to enterprising 
farmers; it expects before it is done to 
provide a 40-acre farm for each one of a 
million families. The Government em- 
ploys 2,000 rangers to keep watch over 
200,000,000 acres of national forests. It 
is also exploring the sub-soil where mineral 
deposits might be discovered, and has 
brought to light great stores of coal, 
phosphate, oil, etc. 

The Government maintains a bureau for 
the increase and improvement of the 
fisheries of the country. It distributes 
free annually more than a_ thousand 
millions of eggs and fry of species that 
ought to flourish in waters where they are 
now unknown. It investigates the dis- 
eases and enemies of the oyster, and has 
immensely forwarded the culture of this 
food. Likewise, being no respecter of 
persons, it has studied the propagation 
of the diamond-backed terrapin, and of 
the pearl mussel — as well as of the cla 
and the sponge. Nothing is too small to 
interest the Government where there is a 
chance to serve the well-being of the 
people. Among its important contribu- 
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tions have been experiments in the com- 
parative cost and food value of dietary 
substances and the issuing of bulletins 
describing methods of cooking the cheaper 
parts of beef, mutton, and the like. Ex- 
perts in the federal employ are carrying 
on a campaign for good roads, studying 
and recommending the methods of road 
construction and maintenance best adapted 
to the several localities. 

The Federal Government has taught 
the making of coal bricks out of culm; it 
has shown miners how to mine coal more 
economically and consumers how to burn 
it with the best results. It has demon- 
strated the economy of the producer gas 
engine over the steam engine. The 
Government is deeply interested in the 
protection of life and health in the mines. 
It maintains a number of rescue stations, 
from which life-saving crews hasten to the 
scene of catastrophes under ground just 
as for many years life-savers have rushed 
to the scene of disasters on the coast. The 
use of concrete has been vastly forwarded 
by investigations and demonstrations. 

Who knows anything about the work 
of the Bureau of Standards? Yet this is 
an institution which touches every one of 
us constantly and closely. If you will 
glance at your clinical thermometer before 
you proceed to take your own temperature, 
you will notice that its accuracy is certified 
by the Bureau of Standards. The yard- 
stick which measures your cloth, the scales 
which weigh your groceries and your coal, 
must agree with the standard kept at 
Washington. The electric clock by which 
we set our watches is controlled from a 
master timepiece in its guarded chamber 
at Washington. The electric light by 
which we read is paid for on a scale es- 
tablished and maintained at the Bureau 
of Standards. Incredible delicacy, im- 
possible accuracy, is a commonplace in this 
laboratory, where experts read indices 
from a distance because the heat of their 
body would destroy the necessary normal 
conditions, where grease from the lightest 
touch of a finger on a scarcely visible 
weight would vastly overload it. 

Of the half million servants of the 
Government, by far the larger part come 
by way of civil service examinations, an 
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arrangement which relieves the Executive 
of what would be an impossible burden. 
President Wilson will personally have to 
appoint about 11,000 officials; about 
10,000 of these appointments require 
confirmation at the hands of the Senate, 
but this confirmation is rarely more than 
a formality. In one direction President 
Wilson’s appointive power may possibly 
not go so far as did that exercised by 
President Taft. President Taft had the 
unique privilege of appointing the majority 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court — 
five of them. So far as age is concerned, 
four Supreme Court Justices reach the 
retiring point within the next four years 
— Chief-Justice White, Justices Holmes, 
McKenna, and Lurton—but few have left 
the supreme bench even at the age of 
retirement, and death alone could bring 
it about that the complexion of the 
Nation’s highest court should be deter- 
mined by President Wilson. 

In spite of its great works of peace, 
against every dollar which it spends in 
these beneficent directions, the United 
States Government devotes two dollars 
for war — past and expected. Every year 
it pays in pensions to men who have worn 
the soldier’s uniform for ninety days or 
more, their widows, their children, or those 
alleged to be dependent upon them, more 
than enough money to support the British 
army and almost enough to pay the Ger- 
man army. Those citizens who are econ- 
omically as well as piously constituted 
may on their own behalf well add to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s invocation for divine aid 
in executing his office their own petition 
that the Almighty would so dispose his 
mind and strengthen his arm that he 
would have courage to inquire into the 
cowardly farce of the distribution of 
$200,000,000 a year, almost all of it among 
alleged living sufferers from a conflict 
half a century ago. 


These are but swift and desultory 
glimpses at a few of the multiplicate and 
diverse works in which the Government of 
the United States is engaged. They can 
serve only to hint at the weight of the task 
which Woodrow Wilson now takes up. 
The Government of the Russian Empire 
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alone exceeds ours in its expenditures — 
but (without considering how much Rus- 
sian money is dishonestly distributed) 
between the work carried on, the activities 
annually engaged in, by means of these 
Russian rubles and the work, the activities, 
paid for by American dollars, there can be 
no serious comparison. Compared with 
the power actually wielded by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that of the Czar 
of all the Russias is limited indeed. 
Doubtless the Russian emperor is nomin- 
ally the more powerful; probably the 
names of other European rulers are 
charged with greater power. But, while 
great things may be done in the name of 
the European ruler, the actual exercise 
of power is lodged in ministers and parlia- 
ments. By the side of a President of the 
United States, so far as actual ability to 
act is concerned, all sovereigns of civilized 
nations are pigmies and puppets. The 
President cannot, under the Constitution, 
declare war, but practically he can make 
war inevitable. He is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy; the German 
Emperor commands only on Prussian soil. 

The President of the United States 
to-day is second to no sovereign as a force 
in international affairs. The friendship 
of our Government is wooed assid- 
uously by the other great Powers; many 
a startling story could be told of offers 
sent by European and Asiatic chancellors 
to Presidents and Secretaries of State. 
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So long as we remain in possession of the 
Philippines we are necessarily involved 
in the vastest and most delicate rivalries 
of the Powers. So long as anarchy is 
permitted to reign in Latin America we 
are exposed to dangers from every source 
of danger. For a long time, the Secretary 
of State was premier in the Cabinet only 
formally and not in fact. To-day, the 
wisest mind at the command of the Presi- 
dent is needed in the Foreign Office. 

Yet, after all, the more pressing and 
vastly more extensive tasks of the Govern- 
ment are within our own borders. The 
fact is, government has become a thing 
that comes far nearer home to the people, 
touches them at multiplied points. Life 
has grown so complicated that it is no 
longer possible to expect the individual 
to do for himself what was easy in simpler 
times. Now, as President Wilson writes 
on another page of this magazine, 


It is perfectly clear to every man who has 
any vision of the immediate future, who can 
forecast any part of it from the indications of 
the present, that we are just upon the thresh- 
old of a time when the systematic life of this 
country will be sustained, or at least supple- 
mented, at every point by governmental 
activity. 


The task upon which President Wilson 
has entered is one which might well appall 
the stoutest heart. The world offers no 
task that is bigger. 


MR. F. W. WOOLWORTH'’S STORY 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HIS GREAT SUCCESS — HOW BUYING FOR CASH AND THE 
PROPER LOCATIONS OF THE STORES MADE THE FIVE AND TEN CENT 
STORES SUCCEED — HOW THE GREAT TOWER WAS BUILT 


BY 


LEO L. REDDING 


R. FRANK W. WOOL- 
WORTH has built a great 
business and erected the 


world’s greatest office struc- 
ture on a_ foundation of 
kettles and pans, dust brooms, sheet music, 
knives, paper weights, pens and pencils, 


and other like minor articles of commerce. 
He has gathered the nickels and dimes of 
the country together and with them created 
a $50,000,000 corporation. Back of this 
lie two principles of merchandising — the 
selection of a proper place to sell and the 
transaction of business on cash alone. 
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Here is the story, as Mr. Woolworth told 
it to me: 

“1 was born on a farm near Rodman, in 
Jefferson County, New York, in April, 
1852. When | was a boy the folks used 
to say | would be unlucky because I was 
born on the 13th of the month, but I was 
never superstitious and gave little thought 
to their jokes. I lived on the farm until 
I was nearly twenty-one years old. Then 
I took my first job and began work as a 
dry-goods clerk at Watertown, where I 
remained for six years in a store owned by 
W. H. Moore and P. R. Smith. It was 
there that the “five and ten cent” idea 
came to me, and though, ] left Watertown 
without capital | feel that the foundation 
for my fortune was laid in that little town. 
I] persuaded my employers to create a five 
cent cash counter with me in charge of it. 

“As I watched the public flocking about 
that counter | became_ more and more 
convinced that there was a demand for a 
store that would cater to the small pur- 
chasers, and | made up my mind to give 
my theory atrial. So, in February, 1879, 
with a capital of a few hundred dollars, 
I started my first five cent store in the 
Arcade Building in Bleecker Street, Utica. 
This store, of course, was more or less an 
experiment, and, no doubt, | made many 
mistakes, but all the time | was gaining 
experience and learning something. One 
of the first things I learned was that | 
could not expect people to come to me. 
I had to take my store to the people. [| 
had not done that. So after three months 
I was glad to sell out, particularly as the 
sale gave me a profit of $150.° 

“] made my second venture and my 
real start in Lancaster, Pa., where | opened 
with a fairly good stock in trade, much of 
which was advanced to me on credit by 
Moore and Smith. The first day I sold 
$128 worth of goods and knew that things 
were going well with me. 

“One month after the opening of the 
Lancaster store I opened a second store in 
Harrisburg, installing my brother, C. S. 
Woolworth, in charge as manager. This 


establishment did not meet my expecta- 
tions, and after running it six months | 
transferred the stock to York. There, 
again, I failed to do the business I had 
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expected, and at the end of three months, 
finding my profits to be only $36, | closed 
the store and shipped the unsold stock 
back to Lancaster. 

“The Lancaster store was prospering all 
the time. At the end of six months | was 
able to pay all my debts, and regarded 
myself as well established in business. 

“1 was deeply disappointed at the failure 
of the branch stores and spent much time 
studying the causes of their lack of success. 
The trouble was in their location. | had 
not taken my branch stores to the people 
who would patronize such establishments. 

“Still determined to broaden out, | 
opened a store in Scranton, in November, 
1880. Though I placed my brother in 
charge, | gave much of my personal atten- 
tion to this establishment, which was not 
opened until I had studied the town and 
found the right spot in the street through 
which the men and women passed who 
understood the value of a nickel. The 
Scranton store prospered from the start. 

“That encouraged me, and I turned my 
attention to Philadelphia. But there | 
again made the mistake of not studying 
the situation, and as a result lost $350 in 
sixty days. 

“That wasn’t much, but it was enough 
for me. I do not believe in maintaining 
losing establishments. Just as soon as a 
store demonstrates that it is not a success 
I close it. 

“My next venture was in 1882 when, 
with Mr. S. H. Knox as full partner, | 
opened a five cent store in Reading. | 
made sure of the right location, and the 
store showed a splendid profit from the 
moment its doors were opened. 

“After that I continued to open branch 
stores just as fast as I could make the 
money necessary to equip them. I took in 
several partners and scored few failures. 
One policy, however, | maintained from the 
beginning. After I had paid what I owed 
to my old employers, Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Smith, I refused to run into debt. If | 
had wished it, I might have had twenty- 
five stores working for me, where in 1886 
] had only five. 1 built on a solid founda- 
tion. Perhaps I would have made money 
more rapidly if | had borrowed the capital 
with which to equip my stores, but | 
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believe that if I had done that I would 
have made a failure of my enterprise. 

“In July, 1886, I went to New York to 
open an office—a sort of purchasing 
agency. I first took desk room at No. 104 
Chambers Street, for which I paid $25 a 
month. I did without a stenographer or 
assistant. I did all the work myself; 
bought the supplies and arranged for the 
shipping of all the goods for my stores 
in Lancaster, Reading, Harrisburg, Scran- 
ton, and Newark. While doing this I was 
learning, learning all the time, and pretty 
soon I began to see that | was devoting 
the time of a high-priced ‘man to details 
that should have been entrusted to clerks. 
] was the high-priced man. 

“No one ever had more to learn than I, 
and as I look back on my business exper- 
ience it seems to me that sometimes I was 
mighty slow in learning my lessons. I 
knew that it was necessary to have the 
right location, if a five and ten cent store 
was to succeed, yet after various failures 
I permitted a store to be located in Newark 
in a part of that city where success was 
impossible. That store never paid, and 
after a little time it was transferred to 
Erie, Pa. There everything went well, and 
a few months later stores were opened in 
Buffalo and Lockport, N. Y. 

“ By that time the five and ten cent field 
looked so large that Mr. Knox, my partner, 
desired to enter the field for himself. | 
sold to him the stores in Erie, Buffalo, and 
Lockport, and he associated himself with 
Mr. E. M. Charlton as a partner. They 
soon opened stores in Fall River and 
Taunton, Mass. Later on they took the 
five and ten cent stores to Canada and to 
the Pacific Coast. 

“In the meantime my brother took over 
the store in Scranton, and later took in 
Mr. F. M. Kirby as his partner. They 
opened stores in Wilkes-Barre and then 
' spread west and south so that the field 
was pretty well occupied. 

“We were all doing business on the 
correct principle, buying goods legiti- 
mately, paying cash for them and selling 
them for cash at a small profit. The result 
. Was what it always must be in such cir- 
cumstances: we all prospered, and though 
little attention was paid to us for a great 
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many years we were building up a business 
of wonderful proportions. 

“One of the most fortunate moves that 
I ever made was in opening my first Lan- 
caster store. Any one who can succeed in 
Lancaster, or particularly any one who 
could have succeeded in Lancaster at the 
time I went there, could succeed anywhere. 
From the American point of view Lan- 
caster a quarter of a century ago was the 
deadest town in the country, but no panic 
ever scotched Lancaster. 

“During the panic that swept the United 
States from 1893 to 1896 Lancaster did 
not know that business conditions were in 
any manner disturbed. 

“Yes, from the American point of view 
it was a dead town, but from a sane, human 
point of view Lancaster was the safest 
town in America. 

“Dutch farmers moved into Lancaster 
and went into business — the safe business 
that is characteristic of their race. They 
ran their stores on the same policy for 
more than half a century; they did not 
progress, except as a tree progresses in size. 
They grew wealthy slowly, tut. surely. 
They never went into debt; they always 
paid for what they bought, and paid with 
cash. They bought at the lowest price, 
and they bought not a cent’s worth more 
than they actually needed. When they put 
money in the bank — salted it away — it 
was put away to stay. There were no 
liens on anything they owned. 

“These Dutch farmers taught me to 
manage my own business and never to let 
my business manage me. It was from 
them that I learned to make the branch 
stores stand or fall according to their own 
value. Every town had to support its 
own store. I never permitted my system 
of stores to bear burdens that should 
legitimately fall upon a single store. 

“My first establishment in Lancaster 
was opened in Queen Street. Now Queen 
Street, like every other street, has two sides 
and, as often happens, one side of Queen 
Street was regarded as a far better side 
than the other. Most of the prosperous 


stores were on that side. Most of the 
customers walked on that side. Rents 
were higher over there. I got a fairly 


good” location on the right side of the 
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street, right among the crowd, and I had 
to payahighrent. The store caught on at 
the start. The crowd could not get away 
from that enticing sign —“Five Cents.” 

“All the time I had my eye on the 
‘wrong side’ of the street, where property 
was cheap. There was no good reason 
why that side should play second fiddle, 
if only it had fair treatment. The side- 
walk was just as good, and it caught just 
as much of God’s sunshine as the other 
side of the street. 

“After my general business had become 
almost immoderately successful | began to 
have designs on the wrong side of Queen 
Street. It became an obsession with me. 
Without saying much to any of my friends 
I bought enough property on a corner to 
erect a building that would overshadow 
everything, not only in Lancaster, but in 
that part of Pennsylvania. Now, I had 
been indulging myself in a dream. Lan- 
caster had done much for me, and | in- 
tended to do something in return for 
Lancaster. 

“Modern America was growing up all 
around Lancaster, and it just had to move 
forward. When my thrifty Dutch friends 
learned of my plans for a great building, 
they wagged their heads and assured me 
that it would never pay. They regarded 
it as a most daring speculation. One of 
my oldest and best friends suggested that 
my mind had given away under the stress 
of too much work. 

“The thing that most pleased me was 
that the business immediately swung over 
to what had been the wrong side of the 
street. The wrong side of Queen Street 
was now the right side — it was the fash- 
ionable side and it was the prosperous side. 
Things grew so rapidly over there that | 
had to add to my new building before it 
was completed. | did that to accommo- 
date a restaurant that the public de- 
manded. 

“JT was unknown when I first came to 
New York, and none of the wholesale 
houses seemed to be particularly anxious 
to do business with me. They seemed to 
expect that | would want a long line of 
credit. On my first visit I bargained for 


a big bill of goods, and afterward learned 
that the salesman who served me was 
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roundly berated by the head of his firm for 


wasting his time. 1 was called upon to 
pay for the goods before they were shipped. 
I was ready for that bluff, and handed to 
the cashier a certified check for the full 
amount. After that this same firm tried 
at various times to press credit upon me, 
and it was a long time before they learned 
that I did business on a cash basis. 

“Even in those early days | was turning 
over an immense amount of goods, and as 
time passed the volume of business multi- 
plied, and simply because | continued 
to do business on a cash basis no one but 
myself had any adequate idea how the 
five cent store was prospering. 

“No longer ago than 1911, and even 
after several New York bankers were try- 
ing to bring about a consolidation of all 
the five and ten cent stores, nothing was 
known of our methods. At that time | 
was much amused by some auditors who 
had been engaged to investigate the affairs 
of the Woolworth stores.. They asked to 
see my Office force. | pointed out a book- 
keeper and his assistant and a few stenog- 
raphers. 

““What!’ said one of these auditors. 
‘You don’t mean to say that you do a 
business that runs into millions with a 
force like that?’ 

“*Ves, sir,’ said I. 
ness force.’ 

“ “Show us your bills receivable,’ said 
one of the auditors. ; 

“ “T have none,’ was my reply. They 
were amazed. 

“ “Bills payable?’ 

“ ‘None,’ | said. 
able or receivable.’ 

“ “Good Lord?! ejaculated the man who 
was asking the questions. ‘What kind of 
a business is this? Let us see your Jan- 
uary receipts.’ 

“It took three men to carry in a case full 
of the returns. The auditors fairly gasped. 

“You did all of that in January!’ 
they exclaimed. 

“ ‘Why, that is not all,’ I said. “We 
will have the other boxes brought in in a 
few minutes.’ 

“ “Never mind!’ was the reply, and they 
all fled, shaking their heads. The last ‘J 
heard was one of them saying as he went 


‘That is my busi- 


‘I have no bills pay- 
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out, ‘There must be something wrong with 
a business of that sizes that doesn’t owe 
anything.’ 

“However, the report of those auditors 
made the capitalists all the more willing 
to do business with us. 

“In the proposed combination were Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Knox, Mr. Charlton, my 
brother, Mr. C. S. Woolworth, and myself, 
besides a few owners of stores of less im- 
portance. When | first suggested to Mr. 
Knox and Mr. Kirby that it might be a 
good idea to consolidate all the five and 
ten cent interests, they could not see the 
advantage. They were all doing well 
enough. It had been an unwritten law 
with us, and one that was never violated, 
that we should not invade one another’s 
territory. The country was big enough. 
We kept apart and prospered, and so they 
could not see what advantage there would 
be tothem inaconsolidation. | attempted 
to explain that our heirs — and we must 
all have heirs sooner or later — would have 
no fixed valuation upon which to base our 
holdings. They saw my point and it was 
not long before we were all in conference 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
Our first hitch came over the capitalization. 

“I was opposed to any suggestion of 

. water in the stock; refused to consent to a 
capitalization of $100,000,000, and sug- 
gested that we call in some bankers to fix 
valuations. The others thought that we 
could run things better without any outside 
interference. We went back and forth, 
and finally it was decided to make it a 
$50,000,000 corporation, based on business 
done in 1910, which, by the way, had 
reached that amount. 

“In the meantime I had been sounding 
bankers and some of the downtown finan- 
cial leaders. Several big banking houses 
knew enough of the business we were doing 
to be anxious to get hold of the preferred 
stock. Goldman Sachs & Co. were among 
the keenest. Mr. Pierson, president of the 
Irving National Bank, a warm personal 
and business friend of mine, thought that 
the new corporation should be floated by 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. 

“I told Mr. Pierson that Mr. Morgan 
would not look at our five and ten cent 
business. Mr. Pierson thought otherwise, 
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however, and with my consent called on 
one of Mr. Morgan’s partners, asking him 
if Mr. Morgan would be interested in a 
new industrial. 

“ “Mr. Morgan would not be interested 
in an industrial; but what is it?’ 

“Mr. Pierson briefly outlined the plan 
for the consolidation of the five and ten 
cent interests of the country. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s partner laughed. 

“ Well,’ said Mr. Pierson, ‘if you will 
meet me at luncheon to-morrow | will tell 
you something about the five and ten cent 
business that will astonish you.’ 

“Mr. Morgan’s partner was too busy. 
Several days later, however, he caught the 
scent. Hecalled Mr. Pierson by telephone 
and attempted to make a dinner engage- 
ment, telling him that Mr. Morgan might 
be interested in the industrial after all. 
Mr. Pierson came to me, but by that time 
I had practically promised Goldman Sachs 
& Co. that they might have the first op- 
tion. That is how Mr. Morgan failed to 
float our securities and Goldman Sachs & 
Co. took it up. 

“Much has been said about the Wool- 
worth Building, and though that structure 
had been taking form in my mind for a 
great many years, and though it is, as | 
have said, the result of one of my day 
dreams, I must in all honesty admit that 
it did not exactly originate with me. 

“While in Europe a few years ago, where- 
ever | went the-men with whom | came in 
contact asked me about the Singer Building 
and its famous tower. That gave me an 
idea. I decided to erect a building that 
would advertise the Woolworth five and 
ten cent stores all over the world. | kept 
thinking about it, and finally, when the 
opportunity seemed to be right, | went 
ahead with my plans.” 

Mr. Woolworth did not wish to speak 
at greater length about the Woolworth 
Building and the manner in which it was 
brought into existence, but from another 
source I heard its story. 

In 1910, the Irving National Bank, of 
which Mr. Pierson is president and in 
which Mr. Woolworth is interested, desired 
to strengthen its position. Negotiations 
were entered into looking to the absorption 
of the New York Exchange Bank which 
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was, in a sense, its competitor for business. 
The deal see-sawed back and forth until 
one day Mr. Pierson went to his friend 
Mr. Woolworth, much dejected because 
he feared that the consolidation of the 
two banks could not be brought about. 

“What is the matter?” was Mr. Wool- 
worth’s quiet inquiry. One who was pres- 
ent at this conference says that Mr. Wool- 
worth at the time reminded him of a 
countryman sitting on a cracker barrel in 
a cross-roads store, whittling and talking 
neighborhood gossip. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired in 
the softest, most matter-of-fact manner. 

“Why,” said Mr. Pierson, “one of the 
largest stockholders of the Irving National 
fears that we are not strong enough to 
shoulder more than we are now carrying. 
This consolidation startles him.” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Woolworth, “I 
don’t blame him much. I know his kind 
very well. Lancaster is full of just such 
men. Probably that fellow is all right, he 
just needs someone to put a little strength 
into his spine.” 

Mr. Woolworth for years has made 
“situations” serve purposes of his own. 
As he talked with Mr. Pierson the Singer 
Building tower was in his mind’s eye. 
After telling Mr. Pierson that he would 
consider the matter and see him later 
about it, he went out into the street and 
began walking. up and down Broadway. 
He looked at the crowds, watched them as 
they turned into side streets, and saw 
where the traffic was the most dense. 

Mr. Woolworth noticed they were tear- 
ing down the old Tweed office building at 
the corner of Broadway and Reade Street. 
Then he walked on and, after standing for 
half an hour watching the crowds turn 
from Broadway into Park Place, called up 
a real estate dealer and found that he 
could buy the corner plot, 75 feet by 125 
feet, for about $750,000. He directed his 
real estate broker to obtain an option, re- 
turned to Mr. Pierson’s office, and told the 
banker that he would take the additional 
stock necessary to make the consolidation 
of the two banks a success if the bank 
would move up to Broadway and take 
quarters in a building that he proposed to 
erect at the corner of Park Place. 


That sounded good to Mr. Pierson, and 
the details were quickly arranged. Mr. 
Woolworth proposed that the bank should 
carry a mortgage for $1,000,000 on the 
new building; he would furnish the remain- 
ing $500,000. The building was to cost 
$1,500,000. 

The deal was taken up by the board of 
directors of the bank. Now Mr. Wool- 
worth doesn’t believe much in boards of 
directors. In his opinion they always 
complicate matters and kill more good 
business deals than they put through. 

The board of directors of the bank was 
grave, exceedingly grave. Some of its 
members were timid. The mathematician 
figured that if the bank moved up to Broad- 
way it would lose about a million dollars 
in deposits from those who did business on 
the West Side. Mr. Woolworth figured 
the bank would gain about two million 
dollars in deposits by moving to ‘Broadway. 

Meanwhile he moved right ahead with 
the plans for his new building. He ob- 
tained an option on a small piece of prop- 
erty adjoining that which first came under 
his control, and then tried to purchase the 
second Broadway corner of the plot, front- 
ing on Barclay Street. . The owners of that 
corner demanded $1,500,000 for it. Mr. 
Woolworth refused to pay the price. A 
little later he added a third piece of real 
estate to his holdings, a bit of ground that 
fronted on Barclay Street, and in this 
manner isolated the corner. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert was employed to pre- 
pare the architectural drawings. While 


these deals were being made the Metro- | . 


politan Tower had been run into the air, 
overtopping the Singer Building. Mr. 
Woolworth, determined to have the ad- 
vertising value that would come with the 
highest structure in Manhattan, hired an 
engineer to measure the Metropolitan 
Tower. He reported that it was exactly 701 
feet 3 inches high. Mr. Woolworth in- 
structed his architect to prepare plans for a 
tower that would overtop the Metropolitan. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
wanted the advertising that would result 
from the Woolworth Building. It bid to 
furnish the completed steel structure at a 
price that was astonishingly low. The 
entire transaction was carried through on 
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a-mere letter of a few words, written by 
Judge Gary, chairman of the board of 
directors of that corporation. Mr. Wool- 
worth says that his building is the cheapest 
big building of its character ever erected in 
New York City. Competent engineers say, 
too, that it is the most substantially built 
structure of modern time. Hada hard and 
fast contract been drawn, it isquiteprobable 
that the Woolworth Building would have 
cost much more than it did. Its steel work 
is based upon a “‘gentlemen’s agreement.” 

Meanwhile the directorate of the Irving 
National Bank was afraid to take the 
chance that was offered by Mr. Wool- 
worth. The bank would shoulder $500,000 
of the burden, but no more. With his 
usual cheerfulness Mr. Wooiworth picked 
up the other $500,000 and added it to what 
he had taken on before. 

Just about this time the owners of the 
lower Broadway corner met Mr. Wool- 
worth’s figures, and so the architect was 
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compelled to reconstruct all his plans. 
The tower, which was to have been erected 
at the Park Place corner, and for which a 
foundation had been built 125 feet into the 
ground, was shifted to the centre of the 
Broadway frontage. 

“ How high do you want the tower now?” 
asked Mr. Gilbert. 


“How high can you make it?” Mr. 
Woolworth asked in reply. 
“It is for you to make the limit,”’ said 


Mr. Gilbert. 

“Then make it fifty feet higher than the 
Metropolitan Tower.” 

Mr. Gilbert ordered the foundations that 
had been set for the centre of the building 
to be drilled out, shafts were sunk far 
deeper into the ground, heavier founda- 
tions were put in, and the Woolworth 
Building to-day stands fifty feet higher 
than any other building in the world. 
Thus another of Mr. Woolworth’s dreams 
has come true. 


A FARM ‘REVOLUTION THAT BEGAN 
IN A GREENHOUSE 


MR. J. J. HILL’S CONSERVATORY, TURNED INTO A LABORATORY AND SOILS EX- 
PERIMENT PLANT, BRINGING ABOUT A NEW EPOCH IN PRACTICAL 
FARM METHODS IN THE NORTHWEST 


BY 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


LARGE, completely equipped 

laboratory for soil analysis and 

pot culture is housed in the 

conservatories of a_ private 

home in St. Paul, Minn. It 
contains all necessary apparatus for mak- 
Ing a chemical study of the farm soils of 
the Northwest, to determine what treat- 
ment, if any, they need to raise them to 
maximum productivity; and 1,200 metal 
pots filled with experimental plant growth, 
by Which these analyses may be verified 
or corrected. This modern plant is a 
concrete answer to the demand for a more 
intimate application of scientific methods 
to the farm. 


The Great Northern Railway Company 
began some time ago to plan practical 
measures for the improvement of agri- 
culture in the Northwest. No agricultural 
college or experiment station within reach 
was equipped for such comprehensive 
investigations as it desired to make. The 
facilities of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
School are near enough to be available, 
but the work could not have been done 
there in time to apply its results to the 
coming season’s crops. To avoid delay, 
Mr. James J. Hill placed the greenhouses 
of his residence at the service of the com- 
pany’s agricultural extension department. 
In them have been under way, for months 
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past, experiments that promise to yield 
information of the greatest practical im- 
portance in the application of scientifically 
ascertained facts to ordinary farm work 
by the farmer himself. 

In the spring of 1912 a tract of five acres 
was selected on every one of 151 farms in 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Mr. F. R. 
Crane, who, after nine years at the head of 
the Agricultural Engineering Department 
of the University of Illinois, and three years 
as superintendent of the Special Agri- 
cultural School at Menominee, Wis., had 
engaged in extension work in connection 
with the latter school and with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was put in charge. 
The owner of the land in every case agreed 
to plow, plant, and cultivate the five acres 
exactly as he was directed. Selected seed 
was supplied to him. He received the 
product of these acres as his own, and was 
paid eight dollars an acre additional for 
his labor. If he had enough barnyard 
manure available to fertilize this tract 
properly, that alone was used. If not, 
such commercial fertilizer as would best 
meet the soil’s needs was furnished with 
instructions for applying it, and the cost 
of this was deducted from the allowance 
of eight dollars an acre. During the 
season the work was supervised frequently 
by the agricultural expert and his assis- 
tants. The record for 1912, the first year 
of experiment, with no laboratory work 
as a guide, is now made up. 

The only fair comparison is between the 
yield of different grains on these five-acre 
plots and the average yield for the states 
in which the experiments were made. 
Every farmer was consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced somewhat by the 
prescribed method of cultivating the dem- 
onstration acres. He would plow the rest 
of his fields a little deeper and cultivate 
them a little more carefully than he would 
if he did not foresee a coming comparison 
between them and this plot. The contrast 
between the average product of the area 
under the: new methods and that of the 
total state acreage sown to the same 
cereals shows the actual gain and measures 
the improvement that was made. Here 
is the record for the first season’s adminis- 
tration, the latest estimates from reliable 
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sources being used for the average state 
yields in 1912: 








COMPARISON OF AVERAGE YIELD ON GREAT NORTHERN 
PLOTS AND ON ORDINARY FARMS 


MINNESOTA 
Great Northern Plot Average for the State 
Wheat 29 bushels 15 bushels 
Barley 44. nd 
Qats . 90 * 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Great Northern Plot Average for the State 


Wheat 31 bushels 18 bushels 
Barley o> a5: * 
Oats aay 7 a 


MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA COMBINED 


Great Northern Plot Average for Two States 


Wheat 30 bushels 16 bushels 
Barley el 2 
Oats |; es ar * 





Quality gained as weil as quantity. 
The grain raised by the improved method 
is larger, plumper, and heavier. In sev- 
eral cases the wheat from the plots graded 
No. 1 though that from the rest of the 
farm graded No. 2; and the barley sold 
for from three to six cents above the 
market. The prccesses by which such 
gains were realized are already familiar 
to advanced members of the modern agri- 
cultural movement. They have not been 
applied before in this country on so large 
a scale. The comparative system of 
checking laboratory and field work by 
pot culture, presently to be described, 
balances the scientific method and makes 
its findings accurate and specific. Prob- 
ably the best phase of all is the prepara- 
tion to attack the farmer’s indifference with 
his own weapons and in his own stronghold. 

The plots were selected in March and 
April of last year. The best seed obtain- 
able was purchased and delivered to the 
farmers, with a formaldehyde solution and 
directions for smut treatment. A com- 
mercial fertilizer in concentrated form, 
consisting of acid-phosphate, nitrate of 
soda, and muriate of potash, separately 
used or mixed in the proportions thought 
to be indicated by such soil inspection as 
was possible without chemical analysis, 
was purchased and sent to the farmer. In 
the preparation of the land he was asked 
this year to do a larger amount of labor 
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than will ordinarily be required. The 
ground had to be spring plowed, worked 
down, and packed to make a good seed bed. 
The cost of the work for the first season 
was consequently above the average. 

In the absence of soil analysis as a guide, 
all three fertilizing elements, phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and potash, were supplied, so 
that the soil would get without fail what 
it needed. An excessive amount was used, 
so that not more than one third of the 
fertilizer applied would be assimilated by 
growing plants the first year. The re- 
mainder, held in the soil, will serve the 
needs of future crops. The fertilizer cost 
less than $6 an acre, of which $2 may 
fairly be assigned to this year’s cost of 
production. The cost of the more careful 
cultivation cannot be stated in exact 
figures. It varied with different soils and 
with different farmers; some farmers were 
already accustomed to put much more 
labor on their land than others. 

The average additional yield of wheat 
per acre secured in the two states, at 70 
cents a bushel — which is a fair average 
price this year at the elevator in Minnesota 
and North Dakota—was worth $9.63. 
A large net cash profit per acre over all 
extra expenses appeals powerfully to the 
farmer. When he sees that it has been 
made on this small tract, and that he can 
get it from every acre of his holding 
merely by a change of method already 
made familiar, then the revolution in farm 
practice becomes imminent and automatic. 

The first step is soil diagnosis. The soil 
must be prescribed for just as the physician 
prescribes for his patient, only after careful 
physical and chemical examinations to fix 
the nature and progress of the ailment. 
To determine the quality, and therefore 
the needs, of every individual soil, by 
physical and chemical methods, employing 
these methods independently as a check 
upon each other, is the first duty of the 
agricultural expert. Chemical analysis 
will not tell how much fertilizer, for in- 
stance, is needed; but it will show in which 
elements a soil is weak and in which it 
Is strong. It reveals many secrets helpful 
to the cultivator. Such work for the 
Northwest is now well under way. 

The laboratory was opened September 
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15, 1912. On November toth, chemical 
determinations were begun. Rooms have 
been provided for chemical analytic ex- 
periments, fitted with the best appliances 
and apparatus. Nine thousand square 
feet is now under glass for the growing of 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and other grains 
in pots; and as much more space as may 
be needed is available. One can under- 
stand most clearly what is going forward, 
and what results are sought by following 
a soil specimen in its course through the 
laboratory. 

After a farm plot has been selected for 
cultivation, a man is sent to bring in 
enough of its soil for chemical analysis and 
pot culture. Ten cores are taken with a 
soil auger from different parts of the field, 
half of them from the surface to eight 
inches in depth and half from a depth of 
eight to twenty-four inches. For the pot 
cultures, from 150 to 200 pounds of one 
surface layer are used. The samples are 
all numbered, to identify the plots to 
which they belong, and are then forwarded 
to the laboratory. 

For pot culture, the soil is thoroughly 
mixed and air-dried. Exactly 25 pounds 
of it are weighed out into each of six 
galvanized iron jars ten inches high and 
twelve inches in diameter. The soil of 
the first of the six is left in its natural 
condition. The soil in the other five is 
treated with fertilizing material of different 
kinds or combinations: the second jar 
being for nitrogen, the third for phosphor- 
ous, the fourth for potash, the fifth for 
nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash com- 
bined, and the sixth for nitrogen and 
phosphorous. There are in all twelve 
hundred educative culture pots full of 
growing grain in the greenhouse. The 
fertilizers are used in the form of stock 
solutions made from pure salts, so that 
every 10 cubic centimetres shall contain 
14 grammes of fertilizer. These solutions 
are diluted and mingled as the circum- 
stances of each case seem to require. All 
are applied to the earth when the young 
plants are from two to three inches high. 

For these pot cultures wheat, barley, or 
oats is planted according ‘to the test de- 
sired. Thirty seeds — selected for their 
uniformity after the grain from which they 
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the new volumetric method devised by 


are taken has passed the test for germina- 
tion — are planted in each pot. When 
the plants are two or three inches high they 
are thinned down to twenty. In watering, 
the same amount of moisture is applied 
to each set, only an average quantity being 
used, so that field conditions may be ap- 
proximated. For this season, the char- 
acteristics of each soil, so far as the pot 
culture testimony goes, will be gauged 
principally from the number, size, strength, 
color, and other characteristics of these 
plants growing in their jars. At maturity 
the crops grown in the pots will be gathered, 
put in bags, and weighed; and the pro- 
duct of every one of the fertilized soils will 
be compared with the product of the pot 
containing the untreated soil. This will 
be almost finally determinative of the kind 
and amount of fertilizer needed to produce 
the best results on that tract. 

One need not be a chemist or expert of 
any kind to pick out the banner jar of 
every group of six, by comparing its crop 
with that of any of the others; especially 
with number one, containing the unfer- 
tilized soil. By contrasting number one, 
again, with any of the others, the almost 
universal need of some fertilizing is demon- 
strated. Asa rule the soils of the North- 
west have an adequate supply of nitrogen. 
Their potash content is deficient mostly 
where straw has been burned for years, 
but this is in the surface soil only. The 
subsoil usually has a normal supply. But 
the phosphorus content is low; and their 
chemical improvement must consist mainly 
for some time in restoring and reinforcing 
this element. 

The second and co6érdinate branch of 
this laboratory work is chemical analysis 
of the soils themselves. The sample of 
earth, including both surface and subsoil 
from each farm, is pulverized in a mortar, 
the stone and gravel content is weighed 
and noted, and the remainder is ground 
down until it passes first through a 20- 
mesh and then through a 100-mesh sieve. 
From this point the process becomes tech- 
nical, following the best known methods of 
determining the percentage of phosphor- 
us, potash, and nitrogen contained in the 
soil. Kjebold’s method is used for nitro- 
gen, J. Lawrence Smith’s for potash, and 


Mr. Truog for phosphorus. Veitch meth- 
ods are also tried, to ascertain whether 
a soil needs lime, and if so how much. 
The processes employed are all the latest 
and best that have scientific indorsement. 

The fundamental and especially original 
phase of the whole undertaking is the 
correlation upon such a comprehensive 
commercial scale of chemical analysis and 
pot culture. The pot culture, for example, 
generally shows that the Northwestern 
soils lack phosphorus. But this is indefi- 
nite; since the trouble may be either an 
absolute insufficiency or only a deficiency 
of phosphorus in form available for plant 
growth. Chemical analysis will decide. 
Then the agronomist knows exactly what 
to do and how to do it in the case of 
every soil that has been examined. By 
checking one test against another, error is 
eliminated and exact and dependable con- 
clusions are reached. 

Correct fertilization is crucial. On this 
point the farmer is nearly always inex- 
perienced and always prejudiced. Accus- 
tomed to a rich virgin soil, it is hard for 
him to realize, even in the face of falling 
production, that it will deteriorate unless 
the exhaustion from cropping js made 
good by fertilizing. In the last census 
year the farmers of Minnesota and North 
Dakota spent $44,000,000 for labor and 
only $261,000 for fertilizer. Even this 
ridiculous sum was a decrease of 28 per 
cent. for one state and 70 per cent. for 
the other from the total reported ten years 
before. What to use, how much to use, 
where to use it, without soil starvation on 
the one hand or waste of money upon 
commercial fertilizers of doubtful value on 
the other, are all important questions. 
Those in charge of this demonstration 
work have set out to answer them with 
scientific accuracy. It is even more diffi- 
cult to convince the farmer that it will 
profit him to pay out cash for fertilizer 
than it is to induce him to adopt modern 
methods of cultivation. It is as easy for 


him to throw money away by buying the 


wrong material as by letting his farm 
machinery stand exposed to the weather 
all the year around. 

Barnyard manure is the best fertilizer 
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that can be applied to any soil. So far 
as that is available, the question settled 
itself uncounted centuries ago. But there 
is nowhere near enough to go around. 
There is not now, and there will not be 
until stock raising is greatly increased, 
enough barnyard manure in the Northwest 
to maintain the land at a high level of 
productivity as the term is understood in 
the light of possibilities now disclosed. 
One ultimate aim of the improved agri- 
culture must be to bring about conditions 
that will insure an adequate supply of it. 
The use of commercial fertilizer is really 
a stop-gap, to serve until a new order of 
cultivation shall be established, in which 
the farmer will utilize a smaller area of 
his land for wheat, grow more of the 
coarser grains and forage plants, and use 
these as feed for cattle and hogs. This is 
recognized, in every country where agri- 
culture has made great progress, as an 
indispensable condition to the highest 
success. 

If, for example, the farmer of the North- 
west were to increase his wheat crop from 
80 to go per cent., as has been proved 
possible, using the same acreage, it would 
so affect the market price that his theo- 
retical profit would be greatly reduced. 
If all the farmers of the country were to 
do this, the profit might vanish altogether. 
An intelligent direction of industry will 
not only prevent this but will realize the 
full gain from increased production under 
the better methods. By growing more 
gtain to be fed to live stock, all the new 
output may be disposed of in a market 
that has been constantly advancing. 

Live stock prices have been mounting 
and show no sign of a fall. There are 
14,000,000 fewer cattle other than milch 
cows in the United States than there were 
in 1907. The deficiency in the hog supply 
is reflected in the present prices of pork 
and bacon. Not so many years ago the 
farmer sold his steers at from 5 to 53 cents 
and made money at it. With fat steers 
at from 9 to 12 cents in Chicago, no use 
of the farm in general can be more pro- 
fitable than taking from it its maximum 
of ‘grain suitable for feed, and converting 
this into meat products. That is the goal 
of better agriculture in this country. That 
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is the experience of Denmark and those 
other countries in which the greatest agri- 
cultural advance has taken place. One 
third of all the product fed to stock is 
returned to the soil in the form of manure. 
The lesson intended to be taught by the 
fertilization of these demonstration farms 
is as much the necessity of growing live 
stock as it is to increase the crop yields. 
The whole process looks forward to the 
time when better farm practice will make 
the purchase of any kind of commercial 
fertilizer unnecessary. 

Meantime, the object lesson must be 
adapted to conditions as they are. The 
continued application of a strictly com- 
mercial fertilizer without the use of some 
green manure would ultimately despoil the 
soil of humus and make it unproductive. 
The application of a fertilizer altogether 
or largely composed of one or more of the 
fertilizing elements in which the soil is 
already sufficiently rich would be a positive 
waste, if not actually injurious. It is 
essential that the farmer should be taught 
for the time being both what not to pur- 
chase as a fertilizer and what can be applied 
with the best economic results. 

In every case an effort is made to get 
all the data possible to accompany the soil 
sample. The location of the plot, absolute 
and relative, and its soil history, so far as 
that can be gathered, are carefully noted. 
The number of years it has been cropped, 
what has been grown on it, the yields 
obtained, how much fertilizer has been 
put on, the nature and effectiveness of the 
drainage, the character of the subsoil — 
all circumstances that can throw any light 
upon the performance and intrinsic quality 
of each soil are combined in its individual 
health chart. Not only do these details 
supply a broad basis for necessary general- 
izations, but if the results of the pot 
culture and of the chemical analysis fail 
to corroborate each other in any instance, 
the soil history will probably reconcile 
them by furnishing a sufficient explanation 
of the discrepancy. 

This is a long step toward the emanci- 
pation of agriculture from the “rule of 
thumb” method and planting “according 
to the moon.” Soil analysis and expert 
advice for the farmer are not in themselves 
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new ideas. They are familiar in those 
countries of Europe whose agriculture 
stands at the front. In the United States 
there is enough information buried and 
lost in libraries, in bulletins and other 
publications of the Federal and state gov- 
ernments, and in scientific monographs, 
known only to a specialist here and there, 
to revolutionize farming if it could be got 
in concentrated shape to the man on the 
land, and if he could be brought to use 
it himself. Such knowledge, practically 
employed in the field, would go far to 
elevate agriculture to the rank of an in- 
dustry as truly subservient and responsive 
to the laws of exact science as is metallurgy 
or synthetic chemistry. Good agriculture 
is essentially this very thing; the manu- 
facture of organic chemical compounds 
from scientifically selected raw materials 
provided by Nature, following definite pro- 
cesses, under the operation of the myster- 
ious force we call life. The power supply 
is free and universal. The raw materials 
are furnished lavishly in Nature’s store- 
houses. We are a lot of poor creatures, 
unworthy of that daily bread for which 
we pray, if we cannot or do not learn to 
put the materials together in the propor- 
tions and under the conditions which 
Nature herself has written in that book 
whose pages have been open for human 
inspection through thousands of years. 
The work being done in the Northwest 
is still in its infancy. It is part of the plan 
to select new farms each year for investi- 
gation and experiment, so as to diffuse 
the benefit of the instruction as widely as 
possible. This year, 387 farms will be in 
operation. One of these demonstration 
plots scatters other seed than that pro- 
duced by its plants. The farmer who has 
cultivated it and gathered its crop himself, 
who has compared its yield under his own 
eyes and by the work of his own hands 
with that of the rest of his farm, is in a 
hurry to treat his entire holding in the 
same way. Mr. Joseph Ackerman, of 
Reynolds, N. D., says that in view of the 
largely increased yields from his demon- 
stration plot he purposes to fertilize eighty 
acres this season. Just as rapidly as the 


farmers can secure the necessary fertilizer 
and perform the extra work they will adopt 
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the new farm methods. This goes to the 
root of the whole proposition; which is not 
to set abstract ideas before the farmer nor 
repeat to him principles out of books, but 
to induce him to do things — the right 
things in the right way —for himself. 
The change will make itself known before 
many years through both the total crop 
returns and the average yield per acre of 
these Northwestern states. It will also 
appear in the increased value of farm lands 
so handled. It is moderate to estimate 
this, in view of the new yields obtained, 
at from $10 to $25 per acre. Here are 
three of the many letters received from 
men on whose farms demonstration work 
was done last season: 


I threshed the grain on my plot and it yielded 
35% bushels to the acre. The wheat field ad- 
joining yielded 25 bushels per acre. Deducting 
for fertilizer it still leaves a profit of $5 per acre 
above that on the adjoining field. Under such 
circumstances I could not very well help but 
be satisfied. 

F, FAHLSTRAND 
Herman, Minn., Aug. 27, 1912. 


I can truly say that I am very well pleased 
with the experimenting of the five-acre plot. 
I see that it would readily pay to farm in that 
way, as I can see the difference between the 
other wheat and that of the plot, and I wish 
that all my wheat had been as good as that. 

L. H. LykKEn 
Grafton, N. D., Aug. 22, 1912. 


I can tell you that I have learned a whole 
lot more about farming this summer, and | 
expect to do more and better work on my farm 
after this. I think for my part that the farmers 
around here could almost double their yields if 
they would double the work on their fields in 
the spring; and also the very best seed ought 
to be used. Would not have missed it for one 
hundred dollars. 

L. A. Bog 
Dalton, Minn., Aug. 31, 1912. 


Out of years of study and experiment 
a definite thought and plan of action have 
matured. These are the logical steps: 
We do not know the ultimate possibilities 
of soil production; but the experience of 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Den- 
mark, and other countries proves that we 
might double the yield of our principal 
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crops. All authorities are now convinced 
of this. The value of farm products in the 
United States in 1912 being more than 
$9,500,000,000, the prize is worth trying 
for. It calls for the adoption of modern 
methods; proper fertilization, crop rotation, 
seed selection, germination tests, deep 
plowing, and thorough and repeated culti- 
vation. The raising of live stock must be 
held as important as the growing of grain. 
Get all the farmers of the country to agree 
to this programme to-morrow and to follow 
it, and the trick is turned. How can this 
be brought about? 

How can the actual farmer of to-day, 
middle-aged or elderly, narrow-minded, 
conservative, skeptical, unbelievably cus- 
tom-bound, with neither the opportunity 
nor the qualities necessary to textbook or 
classroom education, be reached? 
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To-day the demonstration farms, aided 
and directed by the crucible, the retort, 
and the culture pot, are answering this 
all-important question. This is what they 
say: The way to educate men on the 
farm is to take instruction to them, since 
they either cannot or will not go to it. 
The way to interest them in it is to make 
it profitable to them from the beginning, 
with proof that the further they follow it 
the greater their gains will be. The way 
to make them understand the better 
methods is to see that they carry them out 
on their own ground with their own hands. 
The time to do this is now. Man may go 
“back to the farm” fearlessly when Science 
has preceded him thither and stands with 
outstretched hand to welcome and confer 
upon him her unfailing assurance of a 
blessing in basket and in store. 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


TO KEEP MINNESOTA FARMERS ON THEIR FARMS, BY MAKING THE COUNTRY SCHOOL= 
HOUSES CENTRES FOR SOCIAL RECREATION, FOR AMUSEMENT, AND FOR PRACTI- 
CAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


BY 
ADOLPH O. EBERHART 


GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


EVERAL_ years’ before my 

election as governor of Min- 

nesota I was appointed by the 

commercial club of one of the 

southern cities of the state to 
go to Minneapolis to secure farm laborers. 
The farmers were suffering from an excess 
of crops and a lack of men to harvest them. 
Having heard that the cities contained 
large numbers of unemployed men who 
claimed to be looking for work, they 
thought it best to send someone to Minne- 
apolis to round up a number of these and 
bring them out into the country where 
they were needed. 

Upon arriving at Minneapolis | had no 
difficulty in discovering the workless ones. 
They were seated on the park benches in 
all sections of the city and overflowing 
on to the curb stones. Work, it seemed, 


could not be found. Some of the men 
were on the verge of starvation and the 
charitable organizations of the city were 
taxed to their utmost capacity to provide 
for them. 

“Well,” I thought, “my task will be 
an easy one. All | have to do is to tell 
these men that work awaits them in the 
wheat fields of the state and | can carry 
back as many as we can use.” 

I] approached a likely looking group and 
told them I could give them work if they 
really wanted it. 

“Lead us to it!” cried one. ‘We'll do 
pretty nearly anything to get money.” 

Then I told them of my proposition. 
The moment I mentioned the word “coun- 
try” or “farm” I saw a change come over 
their faces. When I finished painting 
my word-picture of the benefits to be 
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try school had decreased in an even greater 


received by accompanying me back home, 
there wasn’t a smiling face in the crowd. 
They were as glum and dissatisfied as 
they had been before. 

When I asked for a reason for their lack 
of enthusiasm concerning the scheme one 
of them said: 

“We don’t want to go to the country, 
boss. We don’t want to live on a farm. 
There’s nothin’ for us there — no life, 
no entertainment, no_ lights — nothin’ 
but monotony and work. We'd rather 
stay in the city and starve than go to 
the country an’ have nothin’ to do but 
work. No, sir, we stay right here!” 

And stay they did. ! couldn’t get one 
of them to come with me, and the farmers 
had to harvest their wheat as best they 
could while the city held in its grasp, 
unemployed, enough men to garner all the 
crops of the state. 

| saw then that if the farms of Minne- 
sota were properly to be taken care of, 
if her vast grain fields were to be rightly 
stripped of their golden harvest, if the 
problem of the care of the city’s unem- 
ployed was to be solved — the farm must 
be made a more comfortable, inviting 
place where men and women would not 
hunger for the lights and excitement of 
the city but would be content to remain. 

This was the question to which I then 
resolved to devote the next few years of 
my life — how to stop the drift of popula- 
tion from the farms to the city and to turn 
back at least that portion of the already- 
drifted necessary properly to attend to the 
state’s crops. 

Partly through my own efforts, but 
mainly by the work of her own hard-work- 


- ing citizens,..Minnesota has already par- 


tially solved that problem and, | think, 
will entirely answer it within the next 
decade. 

Their method of operation may be 
summed up in a few words — much larger 
returns from the soil and the increase of 
social advantages in the country through 
the enlargement of the various functions 
of the schoolhouses. 

Shortly after my election | noticed that, 
although the population of the state had 
increased tremendously in the last ten 
years, the number of children in the coun- 


inverse ratio. The reason for this ap- 
peared, upon examination, to be the same 
that caused the lack of men in the coun- 
try. The children were drifting to the 
cities and studying business courses in 
preference to farming — not because they 
could make more money but because they 
were beckoned inexorably on by the lights 
of the metropolis and by the pleasures 
that are to be found there. 

Again I saw that this condition could 
be successfully combated only by making 
the social life of the rural communities 
more enjoyable— but, the cause discovered, 
the efficient remedy had to be found. 

A study of foreign conditions gave me 
but little aid. In Europe the communi- 
ties are far more congested than in our 
western states. There the little towns are 
so thickly dotted all over the country 
that you hardly get out of one before you 
are in another. In my country it is dif- 
ferent. You can travel far, miles at a 
time, finding few dwellings and perhaps 
not a single town. 

I soon came to the conclusion that the 
only solution of the problem was to form a 
social centre where the rural inhabitants 
could gather and discuss the events of the 
day, hold experience meetings, have en- 
tertainments, and broaden their minds 
as only those people can who come into 
contact with one another. 

Two institutions presented themselves 
—the churches and the schools. The 
former, however, were not available be- 
cause of the scarcity of preachers and the 
lack of educational facilities connected 
with them. Therefore I turned to the 
schools and found there the true answer 
to the problem. 

Minnesota, luckily, has a large school 
fund of about $30,000,000. With all our 
schools and agricultural institutions, we 
barely use up the interest, and the prin- 
cipal is steadily increasing and in about 
fifty years should amount to more than 
$150,000,000, to be invested for all time 
as a guarantee of liberal education for 
every Minnesota boy and girl. We were, 
therefore, not stinted for money — pro- 
vided we could gain the permission of the 
people to use it as we believed best. 
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Our plan at first was rather nebulous, 
but I was certain of one thing — there 
were too many scattered schools in the 
state which, could they be combined or 
consolidated, would furnish the nucleus 
for a social centre around which we could 
build up that “life’’ which the farmers 
craved and at the same time enable us the 
better to teach the children the dignity of 
farming and its munificent returns. 

I soon discovered that I had to combat 
a rock-ribbed and deep-seated sentiment 
surrounding the “old red schoolhouse.” 
During my first year as governor I visited 
thirty county fairs and spoke on the sub- 
ject of improving the school system of 
Minnesota for the benefit of the farmers, 
and | have utilized the opportunities of 
the well-attended county fair for that pur- 
pose ever since. 

I found that I had to use two sets of 
arguments — one for the farmers and one 
for their children. The former had to 
be appealed to through their pockets, the 
latter through their imagination. “What 
was good enough for me,’ | was told on 
hundreds of occasions by grizzled old 
farmers who had spent their lives on the 
soil, “is good enough for my children. I 
went to the little red schoolhouse, | 
learned all I know there. What’s the 
matter with sending my children to the 
same place?” 

Patiently and with much reiteration | 
had to show them that, since their school 
days, the world has advanced a great deal. 
That agriculture, from being a trade, has 
taken its place among the sciences of the 
world. That farmers elsewhere have per- 
fected methods of intensive agriculture 
which make the raising of crops far easier 
and the results far larger, and that it is 
impossible to teach these methods to their 
children under the old system of small, 
isolated schools containing, at the outside, 
not more than a score of pupils. 

Again, I pointed out to the farmers how 
their children, uncontented with the mono- 
tony of country life, were clamoring to be 
allowed to go to the city where they would, 
in all probability, lead a less comfortable, 
less healthful life and gain for it less re- 
muneration; how the establishment of the 
“new” schools would create a nucleus 


of entertainment which would keep the 
children at home and, in addition, instruct 
them in the better methods of forcing the 
Minnesota earth to give up the vast 
treasures contained within it. | promised 
the children social opportunities, enter- 
tainments, and moving picture shows in 
the improved schools. 

Finally, two years ago, the legislature 
appropriated special aid for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of these schools. 

To-day, less than three years after the 
beginning of the movement, Minnesota 
has 61 of these consolidated rural schools, 
besides 30 agricultural high schools, and 
about 150 applications for institutions of 
this kind are pending! The idea has 
spread so rapidly and has met with such 
immediate approbation that it is difficult 
for us to obtain teachers, and we have 
sent applications to many other states 
for men and women to come and teach in 
the finest system of agricultural and rural 
schools in the country. 

We soon found that the best way to 
obtain the consent of the communities 
to the establishment of new schools was 
to offer to help the residents to build and 
maintain them. We could not force the 
citizens to build new schools, but we could 
and did offer them state aid if they would 
consent to the erection of the institutions. 

For this purpose the Minnesota legis- 
lature laid down a scale whereby each 
community was allowed $1,500 to help 
build a school and $2,100 a year ($2,500 
for an agricultural high school) to aid in 
maintaining it. The $1,500, of course, did 
not come anywhere near covering the ini- 
tial cost of the building, but it was a help 
and the additional appropriation for its 
maintenance proved an inducement. 

The attendance of the Minnesota schools 
at present ranges from 75 to 150 each. 
The former attendance at the small 
schools was from 5 to 25. The children 
are conveyed to and from the schools in 
covered wagons containing foot-warmers 
so that the young folks won’t get frost- 
bitten by the severe Minnesota winter, 
and there has sprung up a regular business 
of transporting school children from their 
homes to the consolidated schools and 
back again. This system of transporta- 
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tion has incidentally brought about the 
rapid and permanent improvement of the 
public highways. 

From three to five teachers are connected 
with each of the ordinary institutions and 
larger numbers teach in the agricultural 
high schools. In addition we have a 
system of “traveling instructors,” con- 
nected with the Extension Work of the 
University, who regularly visit the schools 
and talk to the pupils and parents con- 
cerning all subjects of interest to a farming 
community. 

Minnesota has found that this system 
is vastly more economical than the old. 
In the new schools every teacher has a 
graded class, possible only in an institu- 
tion whose pupils number more than fifty. 
Thus every instructor is enabled to give 
to every class periods of recitation of 
half an hour or more, whereas if the total 
number of scholars were less and the 
teachers correspondingly fewer, the classes 
would either not be graded or the periods 
of instruction would be very much shorter. 

Again, the graded schools provide the 
element of competition among the classes. 
We find also that it is a great deal easier 
to obtain teachers for our schools under 
the new system than under the old be- 
cause the school now forms the nucleus 
for a teaching community of from three 
to a dozen instructors who, mingling to- 
gether, do not become a prey to the lone- 
someness which must necessarily depress 
a single teacher — particularly if he or she 
be a stranger to the community. 

Many physical benefits accrue to the 
pupils under the new order. | found, on 
visiting the various small schoolhouses 
throughout the state, that very often the 
light and ventilation were far from good. 
Pupils were often forced to sit facing the 
light, thus doing irreparable damage to 
their eyes, and the sanitary conditions 
were bad. These evils are entirely recti- 
fied in the newly built and scientifically 
constructed schoolhouses. In addition, the 
pupils are given health instruction — 
something which theyrarely received under 
the old order of things. 

The new system has done and is doing 
much for the grown people, also, in keeping 
them on the farms by lessening the lure of 


the city. Among the first things which 


the State Department of Education pro- 
vided for in establishing the “consoli- 
dated schools” were classes for the farmers 
themselves at which they could have the 
benefit of the latest discoveries of science 
in relation to tilling the soil and could 
thus be enabled to increase their output 
and thereby add materially to their own 
profit and to the betterment of the country 
in general. 

At the farmers’ classes, most of which 
meet in the evening after the day’s work 
is done, the pupils — some of them gray- 
bearded old men with grandchildren who 
attend the regular courses — are instructed 
in the best methods of farming. Experts 
from the University of Minnesota and 
from the State Agricultural College tell 
them what crops are best adapted to the 
soil in their community and instruct them 
in the latest methods of “intensive” 
farming and deep plowing. As a result, 
the crops of Minnesota have already begun 
to increase at a rate beyond the average. 

Instruction is given also in the testing 
of milk, butter, corn, and grain; the in- 
crease of the percentage of butter-fat in 
milk; the increase in the size of the grains 
of corn or wheat in relation to the enlarge- 
ment of the entire crops; and greater soil 
fertility. 

All these things are told to the farmers in 
plain, simple language by experts from all 
sections of the country who are sent to 
Minnesota either through the courtesy of 
the Department of Education of the state 
or through the efforts of the local school 
officers. All instruction is, of course, 
free and the expenses of maintenance are 
paid by the state appropriations and by 
the school tax of each community. 

The education of the farmers’ children 
is substantially the same as that of the 
children of the city in addition to being 
more practical. Instruction is given in 
agriculture, manual training, sewing, and 
cooking. Teachers in all these branches are 
provided by the state, and | have found 
that the children are thus gaining a far 
higher idea of the dignity of labor and are 
losing much of their former desire to go to 
the city and be “ladies” and “ gentlemen” 
rather than be farmers or farmers’ wives. 


q; 











WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


For the combined benefit of the farmers 
and the children of their families Minne- 
sota has injected a large dose of the social 
element into her new school system, and 
it is the adoption of this novel idea, more 
than anything else, that will keep her 
farmers at home and prevent her young 
folks from drifting cityward. The school- 
houses that used to be dark and unten- 
anted at night are now ablaze with light 
and gay with the sound of music and song. 
There are frequent entertainments at the 
schools — illustrated lectures, moving pic- 
tures, concerts, athletic entertainments, 
and the like—and each community is 
thus enabled to provide its own amusement 
at a comparatively negligible cost, some- 
thing which was impossible when. there 
was no common meeting place for the 
residents of the surrounding country and 
no experienced teachers and leaders’ to 
organize the social movement. Every 
school house now has its own library of 
current and classic fiction, in addition to 
the usual reference books for the use of 
the scholars during school hours. Pianos 
have been installed in most of the schools, 
and musical entertainments have been 
taken up by practically all the young folks 
as one of the most satisfactory methods 
of passing the long winter evenings. 

Our present plan is to have the school 
boards of every community own a number 
of educational moving picture films which 
may be rented to other schools for a nomi- 
nal fee just sufficient to pay the cost of 
their transportation and upkeep; and | 
hope that, through the medium of the 
“movies,” the outlying districts of my 
state will be educated in scenes which 
they would otherwise never see. While 
these films will at first be largely of an 
instructive character only, I also hope to 
have it so arranged that every school- 
house will operate its own moving picture 
machine and thus be enabled to portray 
pictures of an entertaining type which it 
could rent for comparatively small sums 
— if necessary, charging a small admission 
for the privilege of seeing these presented. 
I sincerely believe in the educational and 
entertaining value of moving pictures, 
when properly supervised, and | think 
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that their introduction into Minnesota’s 
schools will be a great aid toward keeping 
her young people at home — for enter- 
tainment is what they crave, and the com- 
bination of social opportunities, concerts, 
and moving pictures will give them all the 
healthful entertainment which they would 
find in the cities. 

In the warmer months of the year the 
boys and young men of the communities 
will be trained in athletic sports and com- 
petition between neighboring towns or 
schools fostered to the utmost degree. At 
the same time the feminine portion of the 
school will be given lessons in the proper 
care of the home, interior decoration, and 
the like; and classes in geology, botany, 
and other “out-door studies” will be or- 
ganized if enough interest is evinced in 
these subjects. 

Thus Minnesota is taking care of her 
next generation of farmers —and taking 
care that they are brought up to be far- 
mers. The drift of population from the 
farms to the cities must be checked. 
Already is there a great scarcity of workers 
in the fields, and, with the crops every 
year increasing by millions of bushels, the 
need for men capable of harvesting them 
is ever greater and when the soil is made 
to return its best possible yield the prob- 
lem will be even more difficult. 

I can see no solution for the question 
but to make country life more attractive 
and, to my mind, the Minnesota method 
is the only one. It is practicable and 
comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
Although we have been using it but three 
years, the farmers throughout the state 
are intensely gratified at its results and 
are clamoring for more schools of the same 
kind. They realize that the new system 
keeps their children at home, that it off- 
sets the hunger for city life which is at the 
bottom of the lack of men in the rural 
section, and it assures a large, well edu- 
cated country population for the future. 
And the cost is negligible. [It might 
cost more in a state not fortunate enough 
to possess a school fund of the magni- 
tude of that which Minnesota has — but 
what if it does cost more? It is worth 
it many times over. 








THE POWER OF THE RAILROAD 
BROTHERHOODS 


THE BROTHERHOODS OF ENGINEERS, FIREMEN, CONDUCTORS, AND TRAINMEN 
COLOSSAL INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE PROFITS FROM POLICIES THAT 
TOTAL NEARLY HALF A BILLION DOLLARS ARE THE “WAR CHEST” OF THE 
UNIONS AND THE FINANCIAL BOND THAT HOLDS THE MEN TOGETHER 


GILSON WILLETS 


HE four principal railroad 
brotherhoods are made up of 
the engineers, the firemen, the 
conductors, and the trainmen, 
with a total membership of 

300,000, or 95 per cent. of the crews of the 
Nation’s 60,000 locomotives and 2,000,000 
cars. The greatest, richest, most power- 
ful, and most respected of these four big 
brothers is the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers — the model for all brother- 
hoods. The Brotherhood of Railway Fire- 
men, which has lately been most largely 
in the public eye because of its demands 
for a wage increase on all the North At- 
lantic roads, learned much of its methods 
from the engineers’ order. 

All four big brothers are the teachers 
of all the little brothers, including tele- 
graphers, clerks, carmen, trackmen, 
switchmen, and the organized shop crafts- 
men. The big and little brothers to- 
gether comprise the great majority of the 
country’s 1,700,000 railroad employees. 
All are affiliated with the American Feder- 


ation of Labor, except the four big brothers. . 


What is it that holds these men to- 
gether and gives them such great power 
as organizations? It is chiefly money. 
It is the millions of dollars paid in for dues 
and insurance and the resulting surplus 
funds. The handling of these vast sums 
gives these unions the complexion of great 
business enterprises, and the funds are 
administered in a way that has elicited the 
admiration of financiers. 

The millions paid into the brotherhood 
treasuries are used to maintain the great- 
est system of benevolence known to the 
labor world. The engineers, who organ- 


ized fifty years ago, have insurance policies 
in force amounting to $130,000,000; they 
have paid out $24,000,000 to injured _mem- 
bers and heirs. The firemen disburse 
$1,000,000 a year in injury benefits and 
have $87,000,000 in beneficiary certifi- 
cates in force. The conductors’ union has 
underwritten $100,000,000 of insurance and 
has disbursed $14,000,000 in benefits; it 
has paid $1,500,000 in monthly payments 
to aged and disabled members and has a 
reserve relief fund of nearly $2,000,000. 
The trainmen pay an average insurance 
of $2,350,000 a year and have disbursed 
$23,000,000 in benefits. 

These organizations as a whole have 
underwritten half a billion dollars of in- 
surance. They have paid out altogether 
$100,000,000 in benefits, at an adminis- 
trative cost of from 1} to 1% per cent. 
And in addition to reserve funds each bro- 
therhood: has a separate strike fund always 
at the command of the chief. The engi- 
neers and conductors each have a strike 
fund of $100,000; and each has further 
immediately available resources of a million 
dollars for strike expenses. 

Insurance, then, is the strongest pillar 
of the railroad labor organizations. Plenty 
of money in the treasury is the first 
essential of success in retaining members 
in oneness of aim. When a member once 
begins paying his assessments, his interest 
is so bound up in the success of the union 
that he must remain loyal or suffer pecun- 
iary loss. The chiefs are thus able to 
exercise control over the members; and 
such control increases in direct proportion 
to the increase of the reserve fund and of 
insurance in force. 














THE POWER OF THE RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS 


The possession of surplus millions gives 
the brotherhoods an investing power. 
In what is the money invested? The 
Erie’s vice-president, Mr. J. C. Stuart, said 
to a brotherhood leader: “You are the 
trustee of a fund of your union. You have 
three millions in your treasury. Is any of 
that money invested in railroad securities?” 
The answer was: “Not a dollar.” 

“And that,” said Mr. Stuart, afterward, 
to Mr. Warren Stone, chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, “was a 
pertinent exhibition of the confidence that 
railroad men have in railroad securities.” 

“No brotherhood could afford to invest 
its money in the holdings of railroads,” 
Mr. Stone replied. “If I had ten mil- 
lions to invest to-day for my brother- 
hood, I would not put a dollar of. it in a 
railroad. I would not dare.” It should 
be added that Mr. Stone, as the leader 
of the greatest of the brotherhoods, is the 
leader of railroad labor leaders. As he 
goes, so go all the big and little brothers. 

Brotherhood leaders deny that the 
reason they “dare” not invest in railroad 
holdings is the fear of strikes. They say 
the reason is that they find other securities 
“safer.” But railroad officials assert that 
the brotherhoods “dare” not risk their 
money in railroad securities because their 
value may depreciate through losses to 
the railroad due directly to strikes. One 
illustration of this point will suffice. 
There was recently a strike of 10,000 
railroad clerks on the Illinois Central, in 
regard to which the editor of the official 
magazine of the clerks’ brotherhood wrote: 


The Illinois Central has lost six millions in 
earnings in the nine months since the strike was 
ordered. The greater part of the loss has been 
due directly to the strike. Illinois Central 
stock continues to tumble beautifully. We 
may see it offered as premiums with tobacco if 
the strike is not soon settled. 


In what, then, are the surplus millions 
invested? The brotherhood leader of 
whom I asked this question replied: 
“Municipal bonds.” 

Another safe investment, from the 
brotherhood viewpoint, is real estate. In 
Ohio, a railroad federation is investing in 
farms. “I believe in this farm proposition 


as a source of revenue for the clerks’ 
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brotherhood,” said a member of that 
order. “I am in favor of buying and 
maintaining farms, the proceeds to be 
used for strike expenses.” 

The engineers entered into landlordism 
by putting up one of the finest office build- 
ings in Cleveland. It is a twelve-story 
structure containing, incidentally, the 
executive offices of the order and an audi- 
torium seating 1,500. It cost $1,250,000, 
and it yields an annual rental return of 
$100,000, all which is devoted to helping 
needy engineers. 

Some of the brothers actively urge that 
the unions exercise the power of their 
purchasing strength which is represented 
by the more than a billion dollars a year 
earned by the members of the orders. 
“The purchasing power of the union dollar 
rightly applied,’ says the journal of the 
carmen’s brotherhood, “would ameliorate 
many unjust conditions. Let’s put the 
union label where Big Business will take 
notice — right on our dollar bills.” 

Such is the size of the dollar mark that 
is the backbone of every railroad strike 
movement. But where does a_ strike 
movement originate? Whostartsit? The 
initial step is taken in the executive offices, 
where the chief measures his own dollar 
mark and notes the dimensions of the 
dollar mark of the various roads. It is 
he who knows best when and where to 
make a “touch.” He is always the 
“moving spirit.” Mr. E. D. Robin, 
counsel for the New Haven Railroad, once 
said of Chief Stone: “He is a feudal baron 
whose men follow him blindly.” Mr. 
Stone replied: “The door of every opera- 
ting official is open tome. That is because 
there are seventy-two thousand men be- 
hind me who do follow me blindly.” 

How do the “moving spirits” apply 
their power in the “big business” of 
railroad labor? Principally in securing 
satisfactory contracts with railroads. Here 
again power depends upon insurance 
money. The brotherhoods acknowledge 
that their ability to secure good contracts 
with their employers is in direct propor- 
tion to their financial strength. Insurance, 
then, is the first essential of brotherhood 
success in dealing with employers — and 
the Little Brothers now have contracts 
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with 90 per cent. of the roads while the 
four Big Brothers have contracts with 
every important road, 240 in all. 

The brotherhoods used their strength 
to secure the seniority clause in contracts, 
whereby the oldest man in the service of 
a road has preference in promotion. Chief 
Stone said: “Before the engineers were 
thoroughly organized, I knew men who 
had fine runs because they gave a rake-off 
to some official, One man had the finest 
limited run in the West because he kept 
the superintendent supplied with chickens. 
That’s why we fought for seniority.” 

But sometimes satisfactory contracts 
cannot be readily secured, as the brothers 
say, “with the hat off.” It is then that 
the leader exercises his control over his 
men by securing from them a strike 
vote. And, in a statement given to me on 
this subject, the chairman of the board of 
one of the greatest of the western roads 
said: “I do not recall a single instance 
in which a vote was taken by a brother- 
hood on the question of strike where the 
vote was against the strike.” 

With the strike vote in his pocket, the 
leader now returns to the railroad mana- 
gers — and in nine cases in ten gets the 
desired contract. The threat of strike 
has accomplished far more for the brother- 
hoods than actual strike. 
| Several months ago, when the roads out 
of New York refused to grant a wage in- 
crease to the engineers, Mr. Stone said to 
the railroad managers: “I believe you 
are making a fatal mistake. If my men 
vote to strike and | order them out, not a 
wheel will turn and New York will not 
have a pound of food at the end of a week. 
Freight cannot be transported and all 
industries will come to a standstill. | 
suggest that you reconsider your decision.” 

A managers’ committee representing 
fifty-two roads “reconsidered” and again 
refused. Forthwith Chief Stone secured 


a strike vote from his men and then told. 


the committee that unless they raised the 
engineers’ pay, he would order out 30,000 
throttlemen and not a wheel would turn 
east of Chicago. He declared that the 
strike would put all eastern cities on a 
starvation basis, that countless bread- 
winners would be thrown out of work, and 


that the business world would lose millions. 
The matter was finally compromised 
through arbitration. “But the whole 
business was forced,” said one railroad 
manager. “It was forced by the strike 
vote, the Big Stick of brotherhoodism.” 
And as a still more convincing proof of 
the potency of the Big Stick, President 
Worthington, of the Chicago and Alton, 
said that, in 1911, he granted higher wages 
to men on his road, when the road could 
not afford it and hence against his better 
judgment, “because I was forced to, being 
confronted by the threat of a strike.” 
Again, Chief Stone one day asked 
Vice-president Stuart, of the Erie, why 
certain roads gave the men an increase of 
pay, in 1910, amounting to millions of 
dollars annually, though asserting that 
they. could not afford it. “We had to,” 
Mr. Stuart answered. “The men threat- 
ened to strike. We were facing a crisis.” 


“Then the way for me to get a raise. 


now,” Mr. Stone retorted, “is to create 
another crisis.” 

And when | asked the president of a 
great western road why the western lines 
had granted certain demands of the men 
for advanced pay, he replied: “ Employees 
on certain lines demanded increases and 
it seemed wise to those properties to grant 
such advances rather than imperil the 
value of their securities. The demand 
to ‘pay or we strike’ came at a time when 
business was at its maximum and when 
the question had to be decided by the 
railroad companies whether they would 
stand a 100 per cent. ruin or a 50 per cent. 
So we granted the increase. These increases 
have invariably been the result of crisis, 
compromise, or arbitration, but always 
they have been forced by the leaders.”’ 

Brotherhood power, however, is not 
exercised solely through the leaders. 
Legislative boards are provided for in the 
constitutions of the orders and the mem- 
bers of these well organized boards look 
after the men’s interests in respect to legis- 
lation in Washington and in the various 
state capitals. They interview candidates 
and office holders, whose views on labor are 
then imparted to the brothers with a warn- 
ing as towhich politicians are ‘‘foesof labor.” 

The railway bill of 1910, as originally 
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introduced in Congress, contained a clause 
fixing certain responsibility on organized 
railroad labor. The brothers did not 
like that clause. It was eliminated. And 
Senator Root, who had supported the 
clause, was called a “foe of labor.” The 
official magazine of the clerks’ brotherhood 
urged, “At the next election, if any candi- 
dates are stockholders in railroads or are 
foes of labor, don’t vote for them.” And 
the carmen’s brotherhood magazine said: 
“When candidates are up for election, make 
them declare themselves on labor. If they 
are foes, go on strike on election day.” 

The brothers have thrown their hats 
into the political ring, too, to secure higher 
rates for the railroads. 

Every railroad official with whom | 
talked declared that these brotherhoods 
should be subject to Government regula- 
tion, as the railroads are. They argued 
that when labor breaks its contracts with 


employers and threatens the country with 
starvation, regardless of the public’s rights, 
labor should be restrained by the inter- 
vention of Federal authority. 

The brothers argued, on their side, that 
they did not need laws to make them keep 
their contracts or respect the public’s 
rights. One leader said to me: “The 
infrequency of railroad strikes shows that 
we keep our contracts voluntarily and do 
not attempt to deprive the people of the 
necessities of life through stopping the 
wheels.” This leader pointed out also 
that the brotherhoods have set an example 
for the whole labor world to follow in 
observing the sacredness of contract. 

In the summing up, the fact remains 
that, however arbitrarily the power of 
the brotherhoods is exercised, there is less 
opposition to unionism on railroads, less 
actual warfare, than is found in any other 
great industry. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND'S ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD TRUSTS 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


UR aphoristic Speaker Reed 

first called us “A Billion 

Dollar Country.” But the 

Industrial Revolution was 

no respecter of nationalities ; 

and not only America, but every industrial 

land, is face to face with billion dollar 

business. And every country is meeting 

it in characteristic manner, determined 

by legal and governmental habit, and by 
ethnic temperament. 

As America is the home of the trust, so 
Germany is the home of the cartell. 
Of these combinations there are three 
types. First; is the “Selling Agreement,” 
in which a minimum price is fixed, allowing, 
therefore, some elasticity in price move- 
ments and not affecting the output, the 
distribution of business, nor the quality 
of the article. The industries that make 


finished products, like furniture or lace, 


usually use this form of combination. 
The second and more complete type of 
merger is the “Sales Syndicate.” Here 
the members pool their products and turn 
them over to a committee appointed by 
the members of the cartell. This central 
board or committee fixes the selling price, 
distributes the business, sells the product 
and apportions the profits. Every constit- 
uent company thus surrenders its market, 
but it retains its corporate individuality. 
This is the most popular form of the car- 
tell, and is peculiarly adapted to the manu- 
facture of half-finished products, like 
building material, pig iron, and steel 
ingots. The great coal syndicate and 
steel syndicate belong to this form. 

The third type is inflexible. It embraces 
the “organized cartells.”” This is an 
actual consolidation of numerous com- 
panies. The German corporation law 
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But first of all, let me assure the reader 
that the word “monopoly” has no terrors 


permits many forms of organization, such 
as civil partnerships, commercial partner- 
ships, etc., whose distinctions are highly 
technical. But, whatever the outward legal 
form, the “organized cartell,”’ is the sever- 
est type of merger known to German law. 

And it stops just short of being a trust 
in our sense of the word. There is no 
actual merging of ownership. The Ger- 
mans make a good deal of this difference, 
and boast that they have no “vicious 
American trusts.” The head of one of 
the greatest cartells assured the public, 
at the time his combine was organized, 
“We do not wish to emulate the American 
trust, which destroys not only self- 
dependence, but all technical progress.” 

This is merely a distinction without a 
difference. For the truth is, these German 
cartells are just as effective in Germany, 
under German conditions as the American 
trusts under American conditions. In 
business the market and the price are the 
elements that rule; and when you have 
surrendered control of your limited market, 
and given up the right to fix your own 
price, there is little in the plea of technical 
ownership. Nor are the cartells’ methods 
any milder than our trusts’ methods. 
Take, for instance, one of the greatest of 
these cartells, the “Steel Syndicate,” 
organized out of a pooling of steel interests 
about ten years ago. It gradually drew 
into its circle all the great steel manufac- 
turers excepting Krupp and the Phoenix 
Works. When Krupp got a guarantee of 
the share of the business he demanded, 
he entered the combine, and “ Phoenix” 
remained the colossal “scab” of the 
German steel industry. Then the syn- 
dicate got busy. Pressure was brought 
to bear on the banks, which are very 
powerful in Germany, and the banks put 
the weights on the stockholders, and the 
stockholders put the thumb-screws on 
the directors of “Phoenix”, and in the 
financial torture the steel giant writhed 
into the Combine. 

What is the attitude of the Government 
toward these all-embracing cartells? Here 


we must inquire into the imperial policy 
as to railway rates and the tariff, as well 
as into the laws and their adjudication 
by the courts. 


for the German. The policy of the 
German Government is to stimulate in- 
dustry, not to regulate it. The key to 
the German trust situation is the ambition 
of the Emperor to fix his ‘‘place in the sun.” 

With this in mind, let us begin with 
the protective tariff. The German tariff 
policy puts a duty on food stuffs and 
manufactured goods, and leaves raw 
material on the free list. The duties are 
not so high as those of the American tariff 
but they are high enough to protect! 
The tariff law is the resultant of two 
opposing forces: the landowner, especially 
the feudal landlord, on one side and the 
manufacturer, especially the great manu- 
facturer, on the other. ‘The landed pro< 
prietor wants a duty on foods and grains 
to raise the price of his products, the 
manufacturer wants a duty on manu: 
factured products to raise the price of his 
output. But the manufacturer prefers 
cheap food, for it lessens wages, and the 
farmer prefers cheap clothing and ma- 
chinery, for it lessens cost ~f production. 
The tariff act fairly satisfies both. It estab- 
lishes a minimum grain duty, and author- 
izes commercial treaties on a preferential 
basis. So there is a political union of the 
big farmer and the big manufacturer for 
mutual profit. 

In 1903, the Department of the Interior 
began an investigation of the cartells with 
the clearly avowed purpose, not of elimi- 
nating them, but to discover if further 
laws were desirable for their regulation. 
This inquiry, which lasted three years, 
and was conducted in the painstaking 
German manner, reached the general 
conclusion that no new legislation was 
desirable, and that, while great industriai 
combinations have some disadvantages, 
they are more than offset by their advan- 
tages, and that neither the interests of 
private individuals nor of the country 
are jeopardized by cartells. This remains 
the official attitude. 

The Government has an opportunity to 
carry out practically its policy in the 
running of the railways. In Germany all 
the railways, as well as telegraph and 
telephone lines, are owned and operated 
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by the Government. And in the manage- 
ment of its lines, the Government does not 
hesitate to favor particular industries or 
particular districts. Not to the detriment, 
however, of other German: shippers, but 
to handicap foreign competition. There 
are fixed freight-schedules, yet nearly 
63 per cent. of the rates are “special” or 
“exceptional,”’ i.e. made for the particular 
occasion. And this flexibility is used 
wholly in favor of the German shipper. 
In other words, Germany uses her rail- 
ways to promote German industry, trusts 
or no trusts. And in 1905 the net profit 
on the Prussian lines was $120,000,000 in 
the face of this policy. 

It is natural that in a country where 
imperial ambition throbs so powerfully 
that the laws and the courts should be in 
complete harmony with the Government. 
There is, of course, no common law against 
monopoly or restraint of trade. There is 
a general corporation law, and it is, like 
most German laws, a model of compre- 
hensive, scientific law-making. Under its 
provisions, scrupulously enforced, many 
of the glaring evils of the American 
corporation have been avoided. Stock- 
watering, fraudulent promoting, and secret 
manipulation are quite impossible under 
this law. But it does not in any way regu- 
late the size of the corporation or busi- 
ness or the number of concerns that can be 
drawn together into one syndicate. | 
should add, however, that the German 
courts have declared that the cartells and 
syndicates must be held to a_ high 
standard of business morals, and their 
officers to a high degree of responsibility. 

Cartells, then, are an integral part of 
modern German economic nationalism, 
not discouraged by law, favored by the 
Government, and nurtured by the Kaiser. 
With what result? A gleaming prosperity, 
a wondrous statistical prosperity: a pros- 
perity superimposed upon this nation 
of efficiency worshippers, from the top 
downward. 

It does not impress you as a permeating 
prosperity. It is not a prosperity that 
comes from the people, but from the 
favored industrial leaders. It’s a mahog- 
any prosperity, and in a nation docile 
to discipline this is possible. But even 


here the people are beginning to protest. 
They have learned that Belgians are buy- 
ing Westphalian coal cheaper than the 
German consumer; that the wire trust is 
selling abroad, for 115 marks, what it 
prices at home at 185 marks; that the nail 
syndicate charges the German fifty per 
cent. more than the foreigner; in short, 
that the German cartell is as expert in 
scientific dumping as in “scientific price- 
making.” 

The small dealer and small manufacturer 
have organized the Hansa Bund, as a 
protest against Big Business. Recently 
the women organized a revolt against the 
high price of meat, due to the tariff. And 
the workman has organized his Social- 
Democratic party whose 4,250,000 voters 
may,at no distant day, prompt the Govern- 
ment to heed the consumers’ point of view. 


II 


Turning now to England, the home of 
the industrial revolution and the land 
of free trade, we find combinations as 
flourishing, though of a slightly different 
structure, as in the hide-bound and super- 
disciplined land of the German. 

The development of the thread industry 
into a great trust is so typical of the 
English method that I will briefly describe 
it. In a very modest mill in Paisley, 
James Coats started to manufacture sew- 
ing thread in 1826. Sons and grand- 
sons inherited the business, together with 
James’s genius for management, and the 
business grew into great .magnitude. In 
1890 a limited liability company (the 
favorite form of British corporation) was 
organized to take over the mills of J. & P. 
Coats, paying about $29,000,000 for the 
property, which included a mill in Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Meantime the chief rivals of the new 
combine had formed the Central Thread 
Agency, which took over the products of 
four great mills: Jonas Brook & Co., of 
Meltham, founded in 1810; James Chad- 
wick and Co., of Boulton, founded 1820; 
Clarke & Co., of Paisley; and Kerr and Co., 
of Paisley. In 1895 and 1896 J. & P. Coats 
purchased all these concerns, and thereby 
became owners of mills in Canada, Russia, 
France, England, and Scotland. They had 
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sixty branch establishments, one hundred 
and fifty warehouses, and employed five 
thousand people. 

Soon after this the Coats concern 
acquired an interest in the Fine Cotton 
Spinners and Doublers Association, com- 
posed of fifty or more firms spinning Sea 
Island cotton, with a capital of more than 
$37,000,000. It. virtually controls the 
fine cotton supply. At this time J. & P. 
Coats raised their capital to $60,000,000 
and on this amount they have faithfully 
paid dividends ranging from 20 per cent. to 
30 per cent. 

This was the prosperous condition of 
the Coats syndicate when the concerns 
that had been left out were prompted to 
form a combination of their own. In 1897, 
fourteen of these organized the English 
Sewing Cotton Company with $11,000,000 
capital, and mills in Canada, France, and 
Great Britain. 

In 1898, the American Thread Go. was 
organized with about $18,000,000 capital, 
absorbing thirteen concerns. 

Here then are three combines of manu- 
facturers, nearly all English, controlling 
the thread business of the world. Their 
inter-relation is made plain when it is 
known that J. & P. Coats took $1,000,000 
of stock in the English Sewing Cotton Co., 
that the English Sewing Cotton Co. took 
the majority stock in the American Thread 
Co., that J. & P. Coats took $500,000 
worth of preferred shares in the American 
Co., and that the American Co. took 
125,000 shares of the English Sewing 
Cotton Co’s. re-issue of 1899. 

There is another kind of combina- 
tion popular in England which is not 
permitted in America. This is the pool, 
or loosely organized alliance, a working 
agreement between natural competitors for 
the same market to stop fighting and to 
unite upon a common price and on the 
amount of output. 

For instance, in the Scotch malleable 
iron trade, favorably known the world 
over, there has been such an agreement for 
more than twenty-five years. As early as 
1886 The Iron and Coal Trade Review, 
commenting upon a general rise in prices, 
said: “There is no combination of a hard 
and fast character amongst the makers, 
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but almost, as if by common consent, they 
have fallen in with the suggestion of those 
of their number who took the initiative in 
the matter. Even the largest concerns have 
identified themselves with this upward 
movement.” This naive description of 
one of the earliest price agreements might 
be completed by adding that in 1902 forty 
malleable iron makers of the two compet- 
ing districts, Scotland and Northeastern 
England, entered into an agreement not 
to invade each other’s markets. 

Now this is a form of combination that 
is peculiarly distasteful to American law. 
The Sherman Law has made. it an outlaw; 
and President Taft, as presiding judge in 
the Addyston Pipe case in 1898, opened 
the inquisition which his Administration 
so zealously pursued. 

So in England not only the likeness of 
the American trust but the type of the 
German cartell flourishes, but it is not 
protected by tariffs and is therefore 
threatened constantly by foreign com- 
petition. Indeed, it is this constant fear 
of the foreigner’s goods which has influen- 
ced the courts in sanctioning these com- 
bines, and has made even the Englishman, 
the most stubborn of individualists, resign 
his scruples for independence and enter 
into protective association with his English 
competitors. 

As in Germany, this concentration is 
found in every line of industry. 

And what is the policy of the courts and 
the Government toward this newer phase 
of industrialism? 

The common law prohibits monopolies 
and combinations in restraint of trade. 
But the English courts have not inter- 
preted these ancient legal maxims to mean 
that all combinations are per se in restraint 
of trade, or monopolistic. On the con- 
trary, the policy of the English law is to 
encourage competition, but it does not 
prohibit combination. 

The leading and oft-quoted case is that 
of the Mogul Steamship Co. vs. McGregor, 
Gow & Co., e¢ al, which found its way for 
final determination into the House of 
Lords in 1891. The defendants were a 
“Conference’’, i.e. a combination, of ship- 
ping companies, who, in their endeavor to 
control the Hankow tea trade, had tried 
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to exclude the plaintiffs from the trade 
by offering special rebates to those shippers 
who patronized the ‘“Conference’’ lines 
exclusively. The plaintiffs claimed that 
the “Conference” was in restraint of trade, 
and, therefore, unlawful. But the House 
of Lords were unanimously of the other 
opinion, and sustained the validity of 
this rebate-giving shipping ring in a 
memorable decision which declared that 
the defendants “have done nothing more 
against the plaintiffs than pursue to the 
bitter end a war of competition waged 
in the interests of their trade,” and com- 
petition, however violent, is “not contrary 
to public policy.” Lord Justice Frey said, 
“To draw a line between fair and unfair 
competition, between what is reasonable 
and unreasonable, passes the power of 
the courts.” And Lord Justice Bowen 
found comfort that such combinations, 
“in a country of free trade,” would not 
become monopolistic, and he thought that 
it was not “the province of judges to 
mould and stretch the law of conspiracy 
in order to keep pace with the calculations 
of Political Economy. Jf peaceable and 
‘ honest combinations of capital for purposes 
of trade competition are to be struck at, it 
must, I think, be by legislation, for I do not 
see that they are under the ban of the com- 
mon law.” 

This is a very significant passage. It 
places the responsibility for drastic anti- 
trust action-on Parliament, not on the 
courts. 

And what has Parliament done? 

It has passed a splendid Companies’ 
Act, which enjoins searching publicity on 
all corporate affairs, prohibits that most 
Vicious of allcorporate evils, stock-watering, 
and prevents fraudulent promoting and 
other crooked financial dealings which 
taint the records of so many of our cor- 
porations. This act permits of holding 
companies, and its provisions are often 
used for the purpose of consolidating 
many separate concerns into one control. 
No attempt is made at trust regulation. 

Nor has the Government busied itself 
with all these rings, pools, and trusts. 
It has never made a general investigation 
of them. In 1906 a Royal Commission 
looked into the affairs of shipping rings 
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whose influence on an island empire is 
naturally very great. The commission, 
after several years of inquiry, merely 
suggested the establishment of a method 
for settling disputes between shippers and 
steamship lines by arbitration. 

In 1908 Sir Gilbert Parker asked the 
Prime Minister the following carefully 
worded question: 


I beg to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
is aware of the existence in Great Britain of 
trusts, rings, cartells, and other combinations 
having for their object the monopolization of 
trades and markets, by regulating the output 
or by keeping up prices and stifling competition; 
and seeing that such combinations are in re- 
straint of trade, and are, therefore, inconsistent 
with the present free trade policy of tne coun- 
try, whether he will take steps to resirain the 
increasing monopolistic operations of foreign 
trusts in the United Kingdom; and whether 
the Government will grant a Royal Commission 
or a select committee to inquire into the exis- 
tence of railway conferences, shipping rings, 
coal rings, industrial combinations of the iron 
and steel trades, such as the rail-makers, syndi- 
cate, and other organizations like the Imperial 

- Tobacco Trust, the Meat Trust, and the Ger- 
man Electrical Manufacturers’ Trust. 


To this formidable question Mr. As- 
quith quietly replied: 


I am aware of the existence of trade com- 
binations of the kind referred to, in the United 
Kingdom, and | agree that in some cases the 
effects of these may be prejudicial to the 
public interest. But the operations of such 
trusts are necessarily more circumscribed and 
less mischievous here than in other countries 
in which they are fostered by a general cus- 
toms tariff and I doubt whether there would 
at the present time be any advantage in such 
an inquiry as the honorable member suggests. 


So both the Government and the courts have 
full faith in the efficiency of free trade in 
curbing the grosser evils of trusts, and in the 
common law in preventing the subiler evils 
of unlawful restraint, and in a sensible 
corporation law in protecting the public 
against fraud and malicious financial machi- 
nations. 


England’s experience teaches us that in 
a land of traditional individualists, where 
the channels of trade have been kept 
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fairly open, where the ancient customs of 
the people abhor monopoly and trade 
restrictions, there is maintained a con- 
siderable degree of competition whose 
wholesome effect is not destroyed by 
the large business combines. England 
challenges the competition of the world, 
and believes that trusts which can 
thrive under the conditions of this 
proud challenge are welcome to their 
prosperity. 

Neither Germany nor England tries to 
regulate the trusts as we do; neither tries 
to uproot them. The one cherishes them, 


the other tolerates them. Both recognize 
that Big Business has come to stay. 

Germany’s experience shows plainly that 
an alliance between the Government and 
Big Business can produce an upper crust 
of prosperity. How long it will last no one 
can say. 

England’s experience shows that the 
old common law is not to be despised as 
a policeman, especially when artificial bar- 
riers to trade are all taken down. 

From both countries we can learn to re- 
cast our corporation laws to prevent stock- 
watering and corporate frauds. 


MARVELOUS PREVENTIVES OF 
DISEASE 


HOW WE MAY NOW BE MADE INVULNERABLE TO THE ATTACKS OF TYPHOID 
FEVER, BUBONIC PLAGUE, AND CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS— HOW MEM- 
PHIS SAVED ITSELF FROM AN EPIDEMIC — THE BENEFICENT WORK 
OF DRS. A. E. WRIGHT, NOGUCHI, HAFFKINE, AND SOPHIAN, 

AND OF OTHER PIONEERS OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


LEONARD KEENE 


O STORY that has yet been 

written ought to send the blood 

tingling faster through your 

veins than a spirited narrative 

of the marvelous conquest of 

many maladies by the newer immunity 
methods. Compared with it, the exploits 
of Czsar and Charlemagne, Beowulf and 
King Arthur, are trite and dull. Greater 
heroes than these by far are Jenner and 
Koch, Louis Pasteur, Metchnikoff and Von 
Behring, Kitasato and Sir Almroth E. 
Wright, Paul Ehrlich and Simon Flexner. 
Artificial immunity is concretely explain- 
ed by cowpox vaccination discovered by 
Jenner over a century ago. When you are 
vaccinated, a mild variety of cowpox is 
given to you. It is really a harmless and 
“poor relation” of smallpox. Practically 


the ultra-microscopic microbe of cowpox, 
or vaccinia as it is called, is an attenuated 
sort of smallpox germ. Once it is scratched, 
inoculated, or passed into the body, your 
blood begins to elaborate a principle 
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which attacks and overcomes these faint- 
hearted smallpox parasites. You are well, 
but something has been left within you, 
added to your tissue juices. This is the 
anti-smallpox chemical which has_ been 
enlisted in your bodily army of defense, 
ready for many years thereafter to over- 
come -the most virulent smallpox germs 
that may enter your system. The few 
hours of sore arm and fever that accom- 
pany vaccination have made you immune 
to smallpox. 

Now, in this method of immunizing the 
normal man, calves are used as laboratories 
for the growth of the attenuated smallpox 
principle. According to several other meth- 
ods, a healthful man may be immunized 
by transporting into his arteries the blood 
serum of a horse, of a sheep, of a cow, of 
a hog, or even of a guinea-pig that has been 
previously immunized. This serum con- 
tains the active anti-principle already 
made for the man into whose veins it goes. 

If, as does happen in diphtheria and 
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lockjaw, the germs themselves are merely 
disturbing objects that remain in the 
throat or in a nail wound, and the poisons 
they make cause the respective diseases, 
it is the poisons and not the germ which 
makes the animal produce an anti-poison. 
Hence lockjaw and diphtheria immunity 
is brought about by injecting into people 
the serum taken from the jugular veins of 
horses that have received steadily increas- 
ing doses of germ poisons or toxins. This 
serum is named commercially anti-toxin. 
Human beings injected with lockjaw and 
diphtheria anti-toxins are immune _ to 
those ailments. 

The staphylococcus is a tiny bacterium 
not unlike the dot or period that ends this 
sentence. It is an old offender of microbe 
misdemeanors, as the common cause of pim- 
ples, boils, carbuncles, sores, catarrhs, and 
other simple festerings. It is found in the 
air, on the ground, and upon everybody’s 
skin. As ubiquitous as dust, it is lurking 
about always ready to seize an undue 
advantage of mankind. 

Now we all are in danger of boils, pimp- 
les, and skin infections, so it occurred to 


Sir Almroth E. Wright that prevention - 


of these dangers was worth many pounds 
of treatment after the trouble started. 
What could be done about it? He evolved 
the following discovery, which has proved 
to be eminently practical and successful. 
He planted a colony of staphylococci in 
sterilized beef tea. After they had grown 
and multiplied for one day in an incubator, 
the billions of newly developed cocci were 
killed by heat and a drop of carbolic acid 
and measured. This is not a difficult 
procedure. Fifteen drops of beef tea — 
diluted accurately — were thus made to 
equal one hundred million staphylococci. 
Dr. Wright was then prepared to inject his 
hundred million dead germs — these are 
called vaccines — into himself and cther 
volunteers, and then to test his immun- 
ity toward staphylococcic maladies. He 
soon discovered that five hundred million 
dead cocci given hypodermically and re- 
peated twice ten days later with a thousand 
million, and another similar interval to be 
followed with the same dose, produced 
an immunity to boils and sores that laste 
several years. ' 
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Vaccination with killed cocci, to prevent 
these skin infections, is now carried on 
extensively all over the world. Some 
surgeons now immunize their patients be- 
fore operating upon them, while dermatol- 
ogists are never without a good supply of 
staphylococci vaccine in their offices. 

The venom of various snakes, such as 
the cobra, rattlesnake, water-moccasin, and 
certain sea snakes, has been collected and 
converted, by immunizing horses, into anti- 
venin. It requires repeated inoculations 
over a period of six months to immunize 
a horse. Dr. Noguchi of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research has 
produced the most successful anti-rattle- 
snake venom. It protects completely from 
the poison. 

No disease, however, has been dealt a 
more dramatic blow by artificial immunity 
than typhoid fever. This baneful malady, 
that has raged through the ages in all the 
countries of the world, has at last suc 
cumbed to a preventive vaccine, although 
once it has developed it is still resistant to 
every known scheme of treatment. 

As far back as 1896, Sir Almroth E. 
Wright obtained pure family strains of 
the typhoid bacillus from soldiers ill with 
“enteric” fever, and planted them in clean, 
well-boiled bouillon. After these had de- 
veloped into a typhoid progeny of quad- 
rillions, tiny glass tubes were filled each 
with five hundred million typhoid germs 
that had been previously killed. Then 
the officers of several British regiments 
stationed in India and South Africa were 
given one or two hypodermic inoculations 
of dead typhoid microbes. Although the 
method was crude the effects that followed 
were most striking. 

Among the troops inoculated only 50 per 
cent. became infected as compared with 
those who had received no dead typhoid 
germs. Moreover, the vaccinated soldiers 
remained thus protected for three years. 
The fragmentary and crude procedure 
thus carried out was, during the next six 
or eight years, worked out to its present 
perfection. Sir A. E. Wright first replaced 
his original single injection with two doses 
of killed typhoid germs at 14-day inter- 
vals. Two years ago, the scheme of im- 
munizing healthy persons to typhoid 
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soldiers and sailors of the United States are 
thus protected, and in Baltimore one thous- 
and doctors and nurses have been inocu- 
lated as an example to the citizens. 

It is worth while to explain the experi- 


fever was so perfected that the Japanese 
and United States armies and navies issued 
compulsory orders which require every 
enlisted man to receive three inoculations 
of killed typhoid bacilli at 10-day inter- 
vals. These stringent orders require that 
every officer and private shall be thus re- 
vaccinated every three years. Last year, 
twenty thousand American recruits were 
sent to the Mexican border at a critical 
moment. Every soldier was given a hypo- 
dermic needle jab at four o’clock one after- 
noon. At two successive intervals of ten 
days each, they again received an injec- 
tion of one thousand million inert typhoid 
“bugs,” as the soldiers called them. And 
as a result, on New Year’s Day, 1912, Presi- 
dent Taft declared that “the absolute 
prevention of and immunity to typhoid 
fever in the American troops encamped 
before Juarez was certainly the most won- 
derful event of 1911.” 

The reason for administering the injec- 
tion at four o'clock in the afternoon is to 
obviate the ensuing discomforts which 
usually appear about six hours afterward 
and which last eight or ten hours. These 
discomforts are often but not always a sore, 
swollen arm, a dull headache, and a fever. 

Dr. Harry W. Stoner, of the Health De- 
partment of Baltimore — which furnishes 
this typhoid vaccine free of charge to any 
one — tells of the striking benefits of these 
inoculated microbes. In one_ hospital 
eighty-eight of ninety-one nurses and 
attendants were injected with the steril- 
ized typhoid germs, nearly two years ago. 
One of the three non-immunized nurses a 
few months afterward developed typhoid 
fever and died. In another institution, a 
nurse who was on her vacation when the 
others were given the typhoid-preventive 
inoculations some time later fell ill with 
typhoid. At a third institution in which 
the resident nurses were all vaccinated in 
1910, three of eight new nurses, who came 
in 1911 and who have never received the 
killed typhoid organism, were stricken. 
Not one case of typhoid fever has occurred 
in any institution among those vaccinated. 

More than twenty thousand citizens of 
Memphis are to-day vaccinated — and 
thus immunized — against typhoid fever. 
Nearly one hundred thousand enlisted 


ences of Memphis. The Mississippi floods 
of the early spring invaded the water sup- 
ply, pouring the sewage of a hundred 
towns into the mains, and the result was 
a sudden and alarming outbreak of typhoid. 
In a short time new cases were being re- 
ported at the rate of ten to fifteen a day. 

Then the local health department awoke 
to the full seriousness of the situation. 
Immediate efforts were made to stop the 
pollution of the water supply, and a large 
stock of typhoid vaccine was laid in and all 
citizens who applied were vaccinated free 
of charge. The people responded promptly. 
Within a few weeks 15,000 persons had been 
vaccinated at public expense and 10,000 at 
their own expense. In six weeks the epi- 
demic was over. 

The preliminary report of the health 
department shows that the vaccine was 
very efficient. Notwithstanding that its 
administration was not begun until thous- 
ands of persons had been exposed to the 
disease, and further that the majority of 
those who were vaccinaied continued to 
be exposed between the first and _ final 
doses, it cut down the case rate and the 
death rate from the start. Very few of the 
persons who were vaccinated contracted 
the disease later on, and in these few cases 
the violence of the attack was minimized. 

Thus the people witnessed an impressive 
exhibition of the value of preventive 
measures when unimpeded by politics or 
quackery. The only persons who refused 
vaccination were “anti-vaccinationists, 
Christian Scientists, and Negroes.” 

What might have happened to Memphis 
may be the better appreciated when other 
epidemics are recalled. An epidemic of 
typhoid struck Maidstone, England, fol- 
lowing contamination of the water supply. 
In thirty days 1,900 cases had developed 
in a population of 35,000. The same con- 
ditions existed there as in Memphis and 
the symptoms of the numerous stomach 
complaints were the same. 

Plymouth, Pa., with a population of 
13,500, following contamination of water, 
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in forty days developed 1,200 cases. Con- 
ditions were the same as in Memphis. The 
situation in Maidstone and in Plymouth 
may be regarded as normal when public 
water becomes polluted. Taking an aver- 
age from those cities and figuring that 
100,000 persons in Memphis were threat- 
ened with the bad results of drinking con- 
taminated water, Memphis missed its due 
number of typhoid cases by nearly 8,000. 

In a personal and certainly conservative 
letter, Dr. M. Goltman, superintendent 
of the Memphis Health Department, 
which is under their commission form of 
government, writes: “We feel positive 
that this vaccination did a great deal to- 
ward keeping down the typhoid fever and 
the public seems to be equally satisfied 
that this community has been saved (at a 
trifling expense, it may be said) from a ser- 
ious threatened epidemic of typhoid fever. 

“We take pleasure in giving you the 
figures of the expense incurred by this de- 
partment in controlling the situation — it 
was less than $10,000.” 

When Boccaccio’s knight sand ladies ran 
from plague-ridden Florence to a walled 
city not far distant; when Pepys, with 
head bowed down, as his diary tells us, 
stalked the London streets at the time of 
the Black Death, they would have given 
their jewels and their money to have re- 
ceived into their healthy bodies a few doses 
of bubonic plague vaccine, which is ready 
to-day to stave off the threatening ap- 
proach of a twentieth century epidemic of 
that pestilence. Although we know that 
the fleas that infest rats, squirrels, and 
various rodents transmit this horrible and 
deadly East Indian malady, and although 
the efforts of Surgeon General Rupert 
Blue are directed toward a Pied Piper 
method of eliminating rats and the related 
rodents, it will be upon the newer im- 
munizing methods that our lives will 
depend if the plague flares up about us. 
Recourse would at once be taken to Haff- 
kine’s plague vaccine or Yersin’s serum 
Injections. 

The vaccine of Dr. Haffkine is now used 
extensively in English and Brahman India. 
The Indian plague commission found that 
Haffkine’s vaccine is almost as successful 
as Wright’s typhoid vaccine. The plague 
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vaccine surpasses the Yersin serum in 
value, and consists in beef tea colonies of 
the bubonic plague bacillus six weeks old. 
These are killed much in the manner of the 
staphylococci and typhoid germs. Orig- 
inally only one injection was given, but 
Dr. Shiga, a Japanese, Dr. Metchnikoff, 
Dr. Wright, Dr. Lederle, as well as all the 
immunologists of to-day, adopt the 3-dose 
10-day interval method. The immunity 
that follows lasts even longer than the 
immunity to typhoid. 

Meningitis also is yielding to the preven- 
tive power of the vaccination. Epidemic 
meningitis is an acute, contagious disease 
that is transmitted principally through 
the medium of so-called healthy persons 
called carriers. During an epidemic, many 
healthy people, especially members of fam- 
ilies in which the disease occurs, harbor the 
germs. The number of healthy carriers 
is much greater than the number of those 
ill with the disease. Some authorities esti- 
mate that the carriers are ten to twenty 
times the number of the sick. Only a 
small percentage of the carriers develop the 
disease. The danger, however, that any- 
one who is a carrier may develop the dis- 
ease is a very serious menace, and causes 
considerable alarm, especially in an epi- 
demic that embraces all sections of a city, 
as no one knows whether he or his friends 
are carriers ornot. The occurrence of more 
than one case of epidemic meningitis in 
a family is not so rare as is believed by 
many who are not familiar with the facts; 
in the recent epidemic there were many in- 
stances in which two members developed 
the disease in one family; and in a smaller 
number three, four, and five members be~ 
came infected. 

Therefore, when Dr. Abraham Sophian, 
of the research laboratory of the New 


‘York City Health Department and Dr. J. 


Black, of Dallas, Tex., evolved a menin- 
gitis vaccine analagous to the smallpox and 
typhoid vaccines, they found many people 
who were willing to be inoculated with it. 
In fact, Dr. Sophian successfully used the 
killed meningitis bacteria as a vaccine in 
the Texas epidemic a few months ago. 

The certainty of the efficacy of this 
vaccine must be determined by experiment 
by the demonstration of a large immune 
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body content following the administration 
of the vaccine, and by the clinical evidence 
of protection against meningitis, as ob- 
served during epidemics, especially among 
those who have been exposed to the disease. 

This work was taken up in the South- 
western Medical College, at the end of the 
Texas epidemic. For this purpose eleven 
medical students volunteered to be vac- 
cinated. In preparation of the vaccine, 
all glassware was cleaned. Microbes, 
about five generations old, isolated 
from the cerebro-spinal fluid of one of the 
patients in Dallas, were used. They were 
grown on 2 per cent. glucose and, after 
eighteen hours’ growth, were washed off in 
distilled water, shaken for twenty minutes, 
then heated for one hour, and tested. 
They were counted and standardized. 

Eleven students were vaccinated. They 
were inoculated under the skin just below 
the deltoid muscle; five were injected with 
500,000 bacteria as the first dose, and five 
were injected with 1,000 million. Seven 
days later, they were vaccinated again, 
with the same vaccine, in doses of 1,000 
million and 2,000 million meningitis germs. 
A week later they were vaccinated a third 
time with 2,000 million freshly boiled and 
killed meningococci, as the bacteria are 
technically named. 

Four days later all ten students could 
* have been exposed to the raging epidemic 
without succumbing, for a test of the blood 
of these volunteers showed them to be 
fully immune to the bacteria. This test 
is made by growing a strain of these mi- 
crobes, washing them with distilled water, 
killing them with heat, filtering them, and 
sealing them in glass capsules. These 
digested germs, with blood from a guinea- 
pig, red corpuscles and serum from two 
sheep, and a few drops of blood from the 
vaccinated person, produce a character- 
istic appearance in mixture which is prac- 
tically proof positive that the person whose 
blood is taken is immune. 

The reaction following vaccination con- 
sists principally of some local inflammation 
at the site of injection, which appears in 
about four hours, and usually some trivial 
general symptoms — redness, swelling, and 
a soreness, which grows a bit severe dur- 
ing the next few hours. The neighboring 
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glands may become somewhat enlarged and 


tender. After twenty-four hours, most 
of the inflammation disappears. 

At the next injection, the local reaction 
may be much more noticeable and exten- 
sive, and may be accompanied by a little 
fever. This reaction is very similar to 
that occurring in other bacterial vaccin- 
ations, as in typhoid vaccinations. 

General symptoms may be entirely 
missing. Frequently, however, there was 
some headache and slight elevation of tem- 
perature lasting for twenty-four hours. 
At other times there were more severe 
general symptoms; the patient suffered 
from violent headache and had some gen- 
eral pain, nausea, and vomiting, with rise 
of temperature to 102, 103, or 104 degrees. 
However, these severe symptoms were un- 
usual. Fever blisters occurred, too. 

One doctor who studied the effect of the 
dead germs on the human person injected 
himself with a much larger dose than is 
recommended in vaccination. He experi- 
enced very severe headache, vomiting, chill, 
high fever, and general bodily pain for 
several days, accompanied by prostration. 

Observation will have to be made of 
many who have been vaccinated to deter- 
mine the efficacy of the measure, especially 
observations during epidemics and among 
those who have been intimately exposed to 
the disease. At present, the data obtained 
during the last epidemic are sufficient to 
draw deductions. Dr. Hall, of Kansas 
City, vaccinated fifty families — about 
280 people —in which the disease had 
occurred, giving every person the full three 
vaccinations. A number of nurses and 
physicians also were vaccinated. None of 
them subsequently developed the disease. 
In Dallas, Dr. Sophian vaccinated one hun- 
dred people. So far as could be learned, 
very few of them had the full number of 
prescribed injections. Two nurses, each 
of whom had only two injections, de- 
veloped the disease several weeks after the 
vaccinations; but both recovered. Sim- 
ilarly, typhoid develops occasionally after 
incomplete vaccinations, and likewise 
smallpox after smallpox vaccination. It 
is well known that immunity does not 
develop equally well in all persons who are 
vaccinated, and that at times, in a very 
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small percentage, there may be little re- 
sponse to vaccination. This accounts for 
most of the very rare failures. 

Experience with the prophylactic vac- 
cination against other diseases, such as 
typhoid, and with the several hundred 
persons who have been prophylactically 
vaccinated against the meningococcus, 
shows no authentic case of either disease 
following the infection of vaccine, not- 
withstanding that, in the meningitis ex- 
periments, many of the vaccinations were 
made on positive carriers, to whom the 
danger would be supposed to be most 








IDENTIFYING MICROBES 
THE SPECIAL GERM OF NEARLY EVERY INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE HAS BEEN DISTINGUISHED BY SUCH MICRO- 
SCOPIC EXAMINATIONS AS THIS 


serious. One is warranted in assuming, 
therefore, that the injection of vaccine 
against meningitis, especially if only a 
small first dose of vaccine be used, is at- 
tended with little danger of predisposing 
temporarily to a true attack of meningitis, 
and that the risks of vaccination for posi- 
tive carriers of the germ are small as com- 
pared to the possibility of developing 
meningitis without vaccination. 

To a certain extent this danger to car- 
riers may be obviated by looking for germs 
in the nose and throat before vaccination, 

















GROWING MICROBES BY THE BILLION 

SCIENTISTS CULTIVATE MYRIADS OF DISEASE GERMS 
IN FAVORABLE MEDIUMS (BEEF BROTH, GELATINE, 
ETC.) TO INOCULATE ANIMALS FOR EXPERIMENTS IN 
THE PROGRESS OF DISEASE AND FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF ANTI-TOXIC SERUMS 


and, if they are found, by using local treat- 
ment till there are no more germs ‘lurking 
about. In at least six instances, however, 
in which the nose and throat had the mi- 


GRINDING DISEASED TISSUE 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF AN EMULSION TO BE 
INOCULATED INTO ANIMALS IN EXPERIMENTS 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CANCER 
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LIVING VIRUS INCUBATORS 


THE BLOOD OF THESE CALVES, WHICH HAVE BEEN INOCULATED WITH SMALLPOX GERMS, DEVELOPS 
A VIRUS WHICH, WHEN DRAWN FROM THEIR VEINS, IS INJECTED INTO THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM OF HUMAN 


BEINGS, MAKING THEM IMMUNE TO THE DISEASE 


crobes, they disappeared about a week 
after vaccination without other treatment. 
The only objection to the use of vaccine 
is the temporary reactions which, in most 
instances, are trivial. 

Dr. Sophian and Dr. Black are making 
observations to determine the persistence 
and duration of the immunity produced by 
vaccination. They think that the immun- 
ity lasts a long time, at least a year. 

Prof. J. O. Hirschfelder, of the Cooper 
Medical College, San Francisco, offers now 
a discovery that may lead to the produc- 
tion of a simple means by which every- 
body may ward off and be made immune 
to the Captain of the Men.of Death, as 
Dr. Osler calls pneumonia. Briefly, Pro- 
fessor Hirschfelder proposes a vaccine for 
pneumonia. 


After a searching investigation and a 
trial of many methods, Dr. Hirschfelder 
finally made a solution of the living pneu- 
monia cocci which he had previously di- 
gested with some stomach and intestinal 
ferments. This mixture was tuen filtered 
through Pasteur filters. 

The pneumococcus, or the germ that 
infects the pneumonia sufferer, was 
planted by Dr. Hirschfelder upon veal 
broth to which sugar, glycerine, and lime 
were added. Every day these were trans- 
planted, so that the microbes would re- 
main malevolent. To test their virulence, 
rabbits were infected with them, and thus 
died quickly. Now to save such animals 
— for these pneumococci are always fatal 
to mice, rats, and rabbits, was the doctor’s 
aim. To build up a vaccine strong enough 
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TWO CORNERS OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE IN NEW YORK 
WHERE EMULSIONS ARE PREPARED FOR THE TREATMENT OF PATIENTS. 
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to counteract the deadly havoc of such bac- 
teria would be the correct step before 
trying it on himself or other volunteer 
experimenters. This, happily, is just what 
Professor Hirschfelder discovered. 

On April 21, 1912, a rabbit was vac- 
cinated with about a teaspoonful of the 
digested and filtered germs of pneumonia 
and another rabbit with an ounce. On 
May 8th, these rabbits and another un- 
vaccinated rabbit were injected with 
enough deadly pneumonia microbes to kill 
a mastodon. The unvaccinated rabbit 
died in forty-eight hours, while the two 








that had been vaccinated were as lively as 
ever. When the tissues of the unvac- 
cinated dead rabbit were subjected to a 
microscopical search, millions of pneu- 
mococci were found in them. 

Dr. Hirschfelder has since tested his 
vaccine on more complex animals such as 
cats, dogs, and monkeys, and his most 
sanguine expectations have been entirely 
verified. In every instance — and besides 
the animals ten men were vaccinated — 
absolute immunity ensued. 

Even more important are Dr. Hirsh- 
felder’s experiments with pneumonia it- 





EXTRACTING SERUM FROM THE JUGULAR VEIN OF A HORSE 


THE BLOOD OF HORSES IS THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF THE ANTI-TOXINS THAT ARE USED SUCCESSFULLY TO 
PREVENT AND CURE INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN HUMAN BEINGS 
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INOCULATING PATIENTS AT THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE 
TO PREVENT THE DEVELOPMENT OF RABIES AFTER RECEIVING THE BITE OF MAD DOGS. THE INOCULA- 
TION IS REPEATED DAILY FOR EIGHTEEN CONSECUTIVE DAYS. 
lh neers 
VACCINATING A SMALL BOY INOCULATING AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER 
THE FAMILIAR METHOD OF PREVENTING SMALLPOX THE NEW METHOD BY WHICH THE COMMONEST DISEASE 
INFECTION BY INOCULATING WITH COWPOX VACCINE — IN THE ARMY HAS BEEN ALMOST ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 
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CULTURES OF SERUM READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


THE WHITE TUBES SHOW THE FORM IN WHICH THE ANTI-TOXINS ARE PREPARED FOR USE BY PHYSICIANS 


self. Of ten patients treated with an Thisisa wonderful result and, if its promise 
emulsion of washed microbes, seven had a __is borne out in general practice, will work a 


perfect crisis in twenty-four hours, and revolution in the health, happiness, and 
the other three within two and a half days. length of life of the human race. 



































AN EXPERIMENTAL RAT HOSPITAL 


TO TEST THE EFFECTS OF ANTI-TOXINS IN THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. THE 
TAGS RECORD THE PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 
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OUNG ladies and gentlemen 
of the graduating class,” once 
said the chairman of a school 
committee, “you have now 
completed your high school 
course and have received your diplomas. 
At last you are prepared for life and are 
standing on its threshold. Accept our 
congratulations.” He sat down, smiling 











and nodding to a burst of applause. 

“Prepared for life are they?” grumbled 
a friend of mine, a contractor, as we 
reached the street after the exercises. 
“These boys are going into industrial 
work, and they couldn’t build a raft ona 
sinking ship to save their lives.”’ 

A few years later it was my satisfaction 
to invite my complaining friend to the 
dedication of the Practical Arts School 
erected by Massachusetts in connection 
with her normal school in Fitchburg. He 
found there boys from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, learning the world’s way of 
doing things. Among real workmen, they 
were doing real work, in a real way. 

The Practical Arts School trains young 
men teachers. It instructs journeymen 
and high school graduates so that they 
can make school life more like real life 
for those two critical years when boys 
waver between dropping school as soon as 
the law permits or continuing in the high 
school. To give the young men oppor- 
tunity to observe and to teach practical 
work, one hundred and fifty boys and the 
same number of girls are taken. The 
girls’ work is distinct from the boys’. 





TEACHING REAL LIFE IN 
SCHOOL 


A COURSE WHICH FITS BOYS TO ENTER 
THE TRADES OR THE COLLEGES — 
THE PRACTICAL ARTS SCHOOL 
AT FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WILLIS B. ANTHONY 
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Four years ago, the Practical Arts 
School opened for Fitchburg boys and 
girls who, having finished their sixth 
grade, preferred to enter it rather than to 
continue in the corresponding seventh 
and eighth grades of the city schools. 
Double the anticipated number of pupils 
were enrolled. 

From the first the school has offered a 
choice of four courses: the literary, the 
commercial, the household arts for girls, 
and the practical arts course for boys. 
Every couise covers the work essential 
for entrance to the city high school and 
gives ten additional hours to work appro- 
priate to the course. Because of this 
extra work the school day is six hours long. 

My story is only of the boys in the 
practical arts course. 

Business men visit the schooi to see the 
youngsters on the job. “We have heard 
strange reports of boys engaged in real 
work in the upper grammar grades. We 
want to be shown,” is their challenge. 

“T suppose you will tell us next,’’ said 
the representative of a Canadian board of 
trade, “that boys are going to paint your 
side walls and ceilings, as we saw painters 
doing as we entered the building.” 

Later, the “painters” (a year under 
high school age) were told that another 
visitor had mistaken them for working 
men. Everybody laughed. It has_be- 
come a common joke. The taller boys 
have often been mistaken for men at work 
inside and outside the building. In paint- 
covered overalls, jumpers, and caps, 
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A CLASS IN CONCRETE WORK 


BOYS OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS SCHOOL OF FITCHBURG, MASS., LAYING THE SCHOOL WALKS UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF A TEACHER WHO IS A MASTER MASON 


balancing on a single plank staging, they 
do look like men. 

“Best of it is,” added the visitor with 
enthusiasm, “they seem to work like men, 
judging by that ceiling which they have 
just painted.” 

“They do work like men,” said the 
faculty member in charge. He was a 
contractor, painter, and civil engineer 
before becoming a member of the faculty. 
“ My eighth graders were figuring with me 
only last week,’’ said he, “that the boys 
have laid close to a ton of white lead in 
two and a half years.” 

In the wood-working department, boys, 
working with men students and instruc- 
tors, have made the cooking-tables and 
cabinets needed in the domestic science 
department, the sanitary clothes-racks 
for all the hats and coats in the school, 
and the fifteen teachers’ desks used in the 
building. They have taken up and relaid 
floors, have built partitions of wood and 
brick, have constructed and painted all 
the scenery and property for their plays 
and pageants. 

Wood and metal working is taught by a 
practical man. He served as a journey- 


man, foreman, and contractor in both 
trades before his services were secured 
for the school. 

The simple household repair depart- 
ment particularly interests parents. The 


school had hardly opened last year when 
boys came from all directions pushing 
and pulling lawn mowers. A_ mechanic 
instructed the young men and boys how 
to put the machines in condition for late 
autumn and spring use. All dripping 
faucets on the premises have been 
repacked, window lights reset, screens 
stretched and painted, tinware soldered, 
chairs reseated, school furniture scraped 
and refinished, and many similar household 
repairs made in a businesslike way in the 
household repair department. 

A washing-machine in the home of one 
of the boys was broken. The family was 
supported by his and the mother’s efforts 
with the machine. He wheeled it to school 
and carried it back repaired. 

One efficient expert said he was glad 
that our teachers were practical workmen 
fresh from the trades. “It means that 
their classes of young men are going out 
to put something like the real thing into 
school shops. The boys that these young 
men came in contact with in this school 
and elsewhere who become _ industrial 
workmen will not carry into the trades of 
their choice out of date, school-made 
methods that are outgrown and impossible 
to-day in the world’s work.”’ 

Concrete walks were needed around the 
new building. A master mason became a 
temporary member of the faculty. Two 
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PRACTICAL FORESTRY AS A SCHOOL EXERCISE 


MOVING A “CLASS TREE’ TO CLEAR THE SITE FOR A NEW DORMITORY, THUS TURNING THE OUTDOORS 
INTO A SCHOOLROOM FOR LESSONS IN WORKADAY TASKS 


hundred dollars’ worth of walks were laid 
under his direction. A master printer 
and bookbinder is a member of the faculty. 
Ten acres of hillside property have been 
recently added to the Normal School 


grounds. The upper portion demands 
attention. It is overgrown with bushes 
and saplings. It promises interesting ex- 


perience in simple forestry. Walls have 
already been moved, trees trimmed and 
transplanted. Several thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of grading is being done. A 
transit is in frequent use in getting levels 
and laying lines. Gardens, playgrounds, 
and an athletic field for the league teams 
are being laid out. A large greenhouse is 
. being built. The young men and boys 
are doing this work by efficient, up-to-date 
methods under practical men long ex- 
perienced in their various trades. 

At the Practical Arts School, as in real 
life, books are supplementing, not supplant- 
ing, personal experiences. Instead of 
spending their time studying books, the 
boys are acquiring more permanent knowl- 
edge, first by reliving, then by reading 
and telling of, the activities of those whose 
experiences are worth knowing. 

With tradesmen on the faculty and 
trade methods in the school, it would 
seem that the purpose of these tradelike 
experiences was to start boys in the trades, 
but the majority of the boys are going 


to college. The same experiences that 
are helping some boys into trades are 
fitting others equally well for college and 
for later life. 

The school stands squarely for a general 
rather than a special form of education 
for boys under sixteen years of age. Up 
to this age the chief aim is to teach boys, 
at first hand, of the world’s work throbbing 
about them. At last, culture begins 
where culture used to stop, with a knowl- 
edge of the world-builders of the present, 
their vocations and their avocations, 
then works back through the pages of the 
past. The motto of the school is “to 
learn the living of the world of to-day.” 

No visitor at the Practical Arts School, 
since the first year’s rush of satisfying 
immediate needs, ever leaves with an 
impression that we seek only to train 
muscles. More and more the mental 
activity of neighboring business is being 
brought into the school. More and more 
the boys are receiving practical guidance 
in applying their minds to the materials 
and methods of business, that they may 
develop industrial habits of mind. 

Last year school men came with a 
prejudicial attitude toward the school. 
They had heard that it stood only for 
manual labor. Their impression was soon 
corrected. They happened on a class 
planning a drawing-board cabinet to 
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A LESSON IN 


BUSINESS METHODS 


PUPILS OF THE EIGHTH GRADE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT PAYING OFF STUDENTS WHO HAVE WORKED 
OVERTIME AT THE MANUAL TASKS OF THE SCHOOL 


hold the hundred school-made drawing- 
boards. Arguments among the boys over 
the arrangement of the boards, the size 
of the drawers, and the kind of joints 
were to the point. “They remind me of 
drummers arguing the advantages of their 
ideas over a rival’s in the market,” said 
one school man. “That was a worth- 
while debate,’ said another. The differ- 
ence between a boy’s first scheme and the 
last plan finally arrived at by the class 
was a saving of four dollars’ worth of 
material and fifteen feet of space to be 
occupied by the cabinet. 

Until recently a member of the faculty 
owned a large farm. One afternoon in a 
drizzling rain | found the boys working 
merrily and measuring the inside of a 
two-horse cart. “They are finding the 
number of cubic feet in a cart load of dirt. 
They have timed the filling and moving of 
one load,” explained the instructor. “Now, 
with their plots showing the necessary 
cut and fill in grading this lot, they are 
figuring how much it will cost to bring the 
new garden up to grade.’”’ This is the 
difference between the real arithmetic 
being done by the boys in every depart- 
ment and the text book unrealities of the 
ordinary school room. “It required 
twenty-nine minutes to dig and move 
thirty-two cubic feet. We know because 


we have just tried,” said one of the boys. 


“How long will it take to move that hill 
of 20,000 cubic yards?”’ In the text book 
this same problem would read, “If it 
takes twenty-nine minutes, etc.” The 
imaginative “if” marks the difference 
between real business arithmetic and the 
make-believe problems of the text-books 
that are commonly used. 

The greatest surprise to visitors is the 
zeal shown by the boys, more surprising, 
perhaps, because with but few exceptions 
no results of their work have been 
carried home. Not long ago a friend of 
mine visited me. He noticed the en- 
thusiasm shown by the boys in the draught- 
ing rooms and shops. 

“Say, this is great,’ he said. “I have 
coached football and baseball teams and 
can understand their ginger for that sort 
of thing, but I never expected to find 
anything of the kind in school work other 
than athletics.” 

That night we talked over this spirited 
attitude shown by the boys. The boys 
appreciate a chance to live — especially 
the life that is going on around them. 
With us, as in athletics and real life, they 
strive for a definite goal in each job that 
they attack. 

The making of designs, benches, busi- 
ness-like and critical writings is only 
an incidental product. A higher huma: 
product is the school’s aim. 
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A UNIVERSITY THAT RUNS A STATE 


HOW WISCONSIN’S STATE UNIVERSITY WRITES MANY OF ITS LAWS, DIRECTS MUCH 
OF ITS PUBLIC SERVICE, INCREASES ITS CROPS, MAKES;BETTER FARMERS 
AND HOUSEWIVES, CONDUCTS CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, AND 
CARRIES A COLLEGE EDUCATION. TO .THE DOOR OF 
EVERY CITIZEN WHO WANTS IT 


BY 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ISCONSIN, in a quarter 
of a century, has raised 
itself from a poor state 
toa rich one, has taken 
the lead in agriculture, 

and is setting the pace for the rest of the 
United States in the economic reforms 
which are the objects of all progressive 
politics to-day. It has accomplished these 
things without the aid of much of the new- 
fashioned political machinery that else- 
where is regarded as essential to progress. 
It has never had the initiative and referen- 
dum, for instance, or the recall, or woman 
suffrage. But it has had the State Uni- 
versity, through which alone among the 
states Wisconsin has applied the scientific 
method to legislation. The representa- 
tives of its people act in codperation with 
the teachers:of its people, and the legis- 
lature translates-into statutes for the 
common welfare the results of the scientific 
investigations of the University faculty. 
And back of both legislature and Univer- 
sity stand the people of Wisconsin, gaining 
knowledge from one and economic freedom 
from the other, each in a degree unknown 
in most other parts of America. 

The first impression one gains at Madi- 
son is of the intimate connection between 
the State Capitol at one end of the city 
and the University at the other end. The 
second impression, that soon becomes a 
conviction, is of an institution of learning 


that deals with the living present and the 
inevitable future instead of with the things 
of dead yesterdays; an institution, more- 
over, whose student body includes, besides 
the few thousands in daily attendance 
upon its lectures and classes at Madison, 
in some degree every individual of the two 
and a half million men, women, and chil- 
dren in the state. 

I rode down to Milwaukee with Dr. 
Wayland Johnson Chase, associate pro- 
fessor of history. We were going to attend 
a dinner in celebration of the close of the 
year’s work by the Milwaukee students in 
the University Extension Division. Sev- 
eral hundred of them, young mechanics 
employed in the great machine shops, 
salesmen and clerks from stores and busi- 
ness offices — workers who had never even 
seen the University buildings — turned out 
to express the appreciation they felt for the 
aid the University was giving them in 
solving the problem that bore directly upon 
their own lives and work. 

“How on earth can you make history 
interesting to these people?” I asked 
Professor Chase. 

“Because we try to teach history in 
terms of what is going to happen in Wis- 
consin day after to-morrow,” was the 
reply. Wisconsin University is not yet 
entirely free from the ancient traditions of 
education for the sake of education. Nor 
does it neglect the so-called cultural 
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DR. CHARLES R. VAN HISE 


UNDER WHOSE PRESIDENCY THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HAS BECOME AN INTIMATE 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE IN THE LIVES OF NEARLY ALL THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
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TEACHING FARMERS HOW TO JUDGE CORN 


ONE OF THE MANY COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN THAT BRING ADVA'NCED EDUCATION TO THE DIRECT 
SERVICE OF ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 


studies, for those who desire them. But 
the larger programme of the University 
looks toward the interests of the 99 per 
cent. who neither care for nor are qualified 
to undertake the study of the things that 
are popularly supposed to be the essentials 
of a University education. This pro- 
gramme was laid down by President John 





Bascom more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Its development until the Univer- 
sity actually comes into contact with every 
inhabitant of the state has been of very 
recent growth — a growth that is still going 
on at increasing speed. 

To-day the University offers every man, 
woman, and child in Wisconsin, education 





LEARNING TO APPLY THE BABCOCK TEST 


WHICH, BECAUSE IT REVEALS THE PROPORTION OF BUTTER-FAT IN MILK, HAS ENABLED FARMERS TO ELIMINATE 
NPROFITABLE COWS FROM THEIR HERDS AND HAS THEREBY SAVED THEM MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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of the kind that can be translated into 
dollars and cents. And every problem of 
community life, from the smallest village 
to the entire state, is recognized as some- 
thing the University must be: prepared to 
show the people how to solve in the most 
efficient manner. The University, either 
as an institution or through individual 
members of its faculty, is taking an active 
share in every form of community interest. 

This new idea in education began in the 
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community was getting no apparent 
practical benefit. ‘Therefore, in 1885, the 
University regents asked Professor W. A. 
Henry, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
to devise a plan that would give practical 
agricultural education to actual farmers 
and produce tangible results that everyone 
could see. Professor Henry, with many 
misgivings, established the “Short Course” 
in agriculture, which began immediately to 
make the University of Wisconsin famous. 





Buttermilk Cheese 




















AN INVENTION THAT SAVES A FORTUNE A YEAR 
THIS CHEESE, INVENTED BY TWO PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, SAVES THE LAST 
WASTE IN BUTTERMAKING BY UTILIZING THE BUTTERMILK, AND ADDS HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
YEARLY TO THE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Agricultural College, and through the A four-months’ course in practical farming, 


Agricultural College the most definite 
and tangible results have been achieved. 
Twenty-eight years ago the Agricultural 
College was doing just what all other 
agricultural colleges of that time were 
doing and what many are doing yet — 
turning out, after a four-years’ course, 
small classes of men with a great deal of 
theoretical scientific knowledge of the 
physics and chemistry of agriculture, but 
no farmers. It became increasingly diffi- 


cult to get appropriations from the legis- 
lature to maintain a college from which the 


given duringthewinter, when the young far- 
mers could get away to attend the classes, 
and condensing into two such winter ses- 
sions the practical! and a_ considerable 
proportion of the scientific side of farming, 
was Dean Henry’s plan, and it is still in 
operation, with classes growing larger and 
moreenthusiastic year by year. It was what 
the farmers needed and what they wanted. 
The “Shorthorns,” as the short course 
students are nicknamed by the supercilious 
students of the four-year courses, now 
number nearly five hundred every year, 
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A CLASSROOM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE PROFESSORS TAKE THEIR STUDENTS TO PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS OF ORCHARD SPRAYING AS WELL 
AS THROUGH TEXT BOOK FORMULAS ON HORTICULTURE 


and nearly four thousand short course 
graduates are applying on their farms the 
improved methods of agriculture which 
they learned at the University. 

In the College of Agriculture has been 
built up a faculty of practical men, pro- 


fessors who are farmers and farmers who 
are professors, with a practical farmer 





and University graduate, Dr. A. J. Rus- 
sell, as the successor to Dean Henry, who 
recently retired with the title “emeritus.” 
The short course student gets his share, all 
he can use profitably, of laboratory work, 
lectures, and classroom instruction. But 
his real university work is done in the dairy 
buildings, where the University’s own big 








SHORT COURSE STUDENTS INSPECTING PRIZE LIVESTOCK 
THEIR ANNUAL TOUR OF THE FARMS OF THE LEADING BREEDERS OF THE STATE 
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herds of pure-bred dairy cattle furnish the 
milk for the University creamery and the 
University cheese-factory; in the live-stock 
pavilion, where he learns by practical ex- 
perience how to judge farm animals; in the 
machinery building, where he learns how 
to run a gasoline engine, take it apart and 
put it together again, or to repair a thresh- 
ing machine or mend a plow; and in the 
agronomy building, where he is taught the 





























BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


AT MADISON, WIS., LOOKING ACROSS THE PORCH OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING TO THE MAIN HALL 


difference between good seed and _ bad. 
His classroom work deals with such sub- 
jects as the proper rotations of crops, the 
economical arrangement of farm buildings, 
simple methods of farm accounting, ditch- 
ing and draining — practical things for the 
practical man. 

The professors have got to know a great 
deal more about churning, for example, 
than the boy from the dairy farm has been 
able to pick up from the buttermaker at 
his local creamery. Indeed, they have to 
know enough about it to conduct classes 
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for the buttermakers themselves, showing 
them not only a way to make butter but 
the very best way of all. They cannot 
rest with telling the farmer how to get the 
best results from his farm land —they must 
be able to demonstrate that their way i: 
the best way by getting larger crops with 
less labor on the University’s own thousand- 
acre farm than any of the students has 
been able to get on his own farm. 
Instead of putting an end to research 
work, as the opponents of the short course 
feared the attempt to give practical 
instruction would do, it has stimulated 
it immensely. The “practical’’ students 
brought to the faculty problems that had 
to be solved, and as a result Wisconsin 
University has contributed to the world’s 
store of knowledge some of the most 
valuable discoveries which are now of 
general application. | told in a previous 
article in the WorLD’s Work something of 
the importance to the dairy industry of 
the whole world of the discovery of the 
test for butter-fat in milk, made by 
Prof. S. A. Babcock at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1890. With this rank the 
moisture test for butter, the Wisconsin curd 
test, the Farrington acid test, and the 
Hart casein test, all of great value in 
dollars and cents to dairymen the world 
over. And two members of the faculty 
have just discovered, after several years of 
experiment, how to utilize the last remain- 
ing dairy waste —the buttermilk. The 
Wisconsin University buttermilk cheese, 
directions for making which have been 
published by the Agricultural College, will 
eventually create a value of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year out of what 
was formerly practically thrown away. 
The Agricultural Extension Division 
brings the University directly in contact 
with almost every farmer and farmer's 
family in the entire state. The Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Association, 
fifteen hundred strong and still growing, 
composed of graduates of the short course 
who own their own farms, and having for 
its object the improvement of the quality 
of all the grain produced in the state, is 
a direct tie between the University and the 
farmers who have not been to college. [n 
addition to these volunteer workers fo: 
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better farming the University maintains 
centres in different parts of the State, each 
in charge of a farm expert whose business 
is to help the farmers in his district solve 
their practical problems as they arise. 
Every state and county institution — in- 
sane asylums, almshouses, and prisons — 
has attached to it a demonstration farm, in 
charge of which is one of the local super- 
intendents, where object lessons in the best 
farming methods are given for the farmers 
of the whole county. At frequent inter- 
vals farmers’ picnics at these demonstra- 
tion farms are arranged. The farmers and 
their wives and families drive in from miles 
around, meet one another and get ac- 
quainted, and crowd around the super- 
intendent or some visiting expert while he 
explains the reason that one row of corn 
produces twice as mary bushels as the next. 
A personal interest is given to these 
object lessons by planting corn and other 
grains from seed selected by different farm- 
ers, one row of every farmer’s seed, and 
then on picnic day pointing out that Jones 
is not a very good judge of seed corn, for 
Smith’s corn, planted in the next row, 
produced a much larger crop. An object 
lesson of this kind is doubly convincing. 
It drives home to the farmer the import- 
ance of good seeds in dollars and cents and, 
since the demonstration farm is in his own 
neighborhood and -right where he can see 
everything that is going on, it removes all 
suspicion that there is some kind of a 
trick involved in growing the big crops 
which the University bulletins tell about. 
The University codperates with individ- 
ual farmers in a variety of ways. Model 
plans for farm buildings of various styles 
and degrees ot cost, have been prepared by 
the Agricu'tural Engineering Department 
and blue prints, from which the local 
builder or the farmer himself can con- 
struct buildings best adapted to housing 
his live stock, his crops, or his family, are 
furnished free to all farmers that apply 
for them. Recently the University en- 
gineers prepared a set of moulds for use 
in the construction of concrete silos. The 
principal expense in concrete construction 
is in making the wooden moulds into 
which the concrete is poured. The Uni- 
versity rents these moulds to groups of 


farmers, with detailed instructions for their 
use, thus enabling a farmer to build for 
about a hundred dollars a silo that will 
last many lifetimes without repairs and 
that otherwise would cost him nearly three 
hundred dollars. 

The University is codperating with a 
limited number of farmers in keeping exact 
accounts of the cost of every farm product 
in money and time, so that the profit or 
loss on different crops under different con- 
ditions can be computed and their general 
application to the farms of the entire 
state can be deduced. In codperation 
with the County Fair Associations and the 
County Farm Superintendents, young 
people’s corn contests are held annually 
and the boys who get the best results from 
the seeds furnished by the Uhiversity are 
given a chance to spend two weeks at 
Madison during the winter to learn more 
about modern farm methods. And such 
services as seed inspection, the organization 
of live stock breeding associations, the 
testing of butter and cheese and milk and 
cream, demonstrations of the best methods 
of orchard spraying, working out of plans 
for draining swamp lands, conducting ex- 
periments on the stump lands in the 
northern part of the state to determine the 
most efficient and economical method of 
clearing these valuable areas, furnishing 
lecturers on agricultural topics to farmers’ 
institutes, are a regular part of the routine 
of the agricultural extension service. 

The women of the farm also are helped 
by the University. The Home Economics 
department at Madison brings to the 
College young women from every part 
of the state to learn new methods and 
better methods of household management. 
Teachers go from it to give lectures and 
demonstrations — on such subjects as 
home management, foods and cooking, 
home decoration, nursing, and the care of 
children — at farmers’ institutes, county 
agricultural schools, and elsewhere. And 
once a year, in February, hundreds of 
farmers’ wives and daughters accompany 
their husbands and fathers to Madison 
where, while the men folk are busy with 
the ten days’ “farmers’ course”’ of lectures, 
demonstrations, and exercises in practical 
agricultural science, the women are down 
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at the Home Economics building, where 
Professor Abby L. Marlatt and her assis- 
tants tell them and show them how to 
save time and work and money in the 
management of the farm home. The 
women in charge of the Home Economics 
course must be able to prove that they can 
bake a loaf of bread better, sweep the par- 
lor quicker, or cook a farmhouse dinner 
with less fuss and expense than any of their 
students, no matter how experienced. I 
do not know which is the more interesting 
— towatch the farmers, gray-bearded men 
many of them, eagerly trying to learn how 
to tell good seed corn from poor, or to see 
their wives, equally eagerly, delving into 
the mysteries of the fireless cooker. Fif- 
teen hundred farmers and their wives 
attended the “ farmers’ course” in 1912. 

What does it mean to the farmers of 
Wisconsin in dollars and cents? 

Here is one typical illustration. Ten 
years ago Mr. H. E. Kruger, of Beaver 
Dam, applied for admission as a student 
in the short course in agriculture at the 
University. He told his story to Professor 
R. A. Moore, head of the Department of 
Agronomy, who told it to me. 

“Young Kruger — he was then twenty- 
three — had never cared for farming. He 
had left the farm where he was born and 
had gone to the city. Then his father had 
died and his widowed mother had asked 
him to come home and take hold to pay 
off the mortgage on the place. He put in 
two winters here in the short course, and 
all the work and brains he could apply on 
the home farm. He was one of the first 
members of our Agricultural Experiment 
Association. Long ago he paid off the 
mortgage and from his 1911 crops he had 
sold more than $18,000 worth of grain up 
to April, 1912. And a few months ago 
Governor McGovern appointed him a 
member of the State Board of Agriculture.” 

What does the State get for the $400,000 
it spends yearly on agricultural education? 

In the ten years from 1900 to 1910 the 
value of all farm property in Wisconsin in- 
creased by more than 74 per cent. although 
the number of farms showed an increase of 
less than 6 per cent. and their total area 
less than 10 per cent. The number of its 
cows increased 47 per cent. in these ten 
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years; the annual value of its butter output, 
70 per cent., its cheese product 86 per cent., 
and its yield of corn from 25 bushels an 
acre, the average for the whole country, te 
36 bushels an acre. 

The University gives to the city and 
village dwellers educational services equal 
to those given the farmers. “I would 
have no mute, inglorious Milton in this 
state,’ said President Charles R. Van Hise 
recently, and he is making his words good. 

Dr. Louis E. Reber, Dean of the Exten- 
sion Division, is the moving force behind 
probably the largest and most widespread 
scheme of general education for all the 
people that any college or university has 
thus far attempted to put into practice. 
It is now literally true that there is not a 
man or a woman, a boy or a girl, of the two 
and a half million people in Wisconsin, 
whom the University is not prepared to 
teach, either directly or as a member of 
a group, anything he or she wishes or needs 
to know. Probably this record is’ un- 
matched in all the other institutions of 
learning in the whole world. There is 
something inspiring in this thought of a 
university with the whole state for its 
campus and the whole population for its 
student body. It is a university living up 
to its name. 

The demands upon the Extension Divi- 
sion are constantly heavier than it can 
meet by any possibility. From a staff of 
seven instructors in 1907 and an appro- 
priation of $20,000 it had grown in 1912 to 
$150,000 and a staff of ninety-eight pro- 
fessors and teachers; and even then it had 
to call upon practically the entire Uni- 
versity faculty and many of the resident 
students for assistance. 

Engineering comes first, not in number of 
students but in practical, tangible results 
of the instruction given in the Extension 
Division. Milwaukee is the great manu- 
facturing city of Wisconsin. Oshkosh and 
La Crosse are also manufacturing centres. 
Each of these is the centre of an extension 
division district, with a district repre- 
sentative of the University, a staff of field 
organizers and instructors permanently 
located there and holding regular classes, 
morning, afternoon, and evening. To 
these classes flock the young mechanics — 
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and many of the older ones as well — from 
the great engineering works and from the 
smaller factories. They get practical 
courses in shop mathematics, drawing, 
mechanics, strength of material, gas en- 
gines, structural engineering, and allied 
subjects. Fifty-seven classes in these sub- 
jects meet the instructors regularly at 
weekly or semi-weekly intervals for from 
two to four hours of solid work. There are 
no more enthusiastic, no more earnest, 
students than these, every one of whom 
gets out of his classes something that 
proves its value by the figures in the cor- 
ner of his weekly pay envelope. 

One of Dean Reber’s innovations was 
the establishment of extension classes in 
business organization and salesmanship. 
Storekeepers and small tradesmen find in 
this course something that they, too, can 
translate into dollars and cents. Mer- 
chants and bankers send their clerks to 
these classes. The fundamental principles 
on which any business, to be successful, 
must be conducted, are taught in a way 
that the most untrained mind can grasp. 
Some of the results have been surprising. 
One young man, a salesman in a small shop, 
wrote to Dean Reber that he had added 
$1,000 a year to his income through the 
wider knowledge he had gained in the 
extension class in business organization. 
Besides these extension classes special 
courses are arranged from time to time 
fer men in special trades, such as the 
annual Bakers’ Institute for the instruc- 
tion of journeymen bakers. Through the 
Extension Division definite steps are being 
taken to establish vocational classes in the 
high schools and graded schools through- 
out the state, just as the Agricultural 
Extension Division is getting agricultural 
courses established in the rural schools. 
Compulsory continua‘ion schools for ap- 
prentices have been authorized by law. 

The University offers correspondence 
courses in agriculture, business and indus- 
try, electrical, mechanical, and civil engi- 
neering, mechanical drawing, surveying, 
highway construction, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German,Greek, and Latin; ancient, 
medieval, modern, American, and European 
history; home economics, political economy 
Political science, sociology, philosophy, 
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education, mathematics, English language 
and literature, bacteriology, botany, geol- 
ogy, chemistry, astronomy, law, pharmacy, 
and music, as well as special correspon- 
dence courses for teachers who wish to 
review their normal school work in prepar- 
ation for promotion examinations. 

To-day, the University of Wisconsin is 
teaching, by correspondence, more than 
six thousand students scattered throughout 
the state, and the testimony of the pro- 
fessors and instructors in charge of this 
work is that their correspondence students 
on the whole work harder and learn faster 
than the regular resident students. They 
are not stereotyped, mimeographed lessons, 
but the instruction is in each case in the 
form of direct personal communications 
between the teacher and the students. 
The students are given full university 
credit for successful work in these corres- 
pondence courses, although at least two 
years’ residence at Madison is required of 
candidates for bachelor’s degrees. But 
the student who can spare only two years 
may spend his freshman and sophomore 
years at Madison, continue his studies 
from farm or factory, shop or office, and 
graduate with his class. Or he may pre- 
pare himself to enter the junior class at 
Madison and graduate in two years. 

The University extends its interests to 
groups of citizens — women’s clubs, liter- 
ary societies, institutional churches, Chris- 
tian associations, social settlements, labor 
unions, farmers’ clubs, professional and 
business men’s associations. The Univer- 
sity offers all such groups some service 
from its store of knowledge. Isit a debate 
on the tariff, or single tax, or whatnot, 
the University Extension Division, co- 
operating with the state library and the 
legislative reference bureau at the state 
capital, will send a box of books, a file of 
papers and documents — all the available 
information on the subject, so arranged as 
to be easy of access and comprehension. 
Does a high school or a body of citizens 
meeting in the schoolhouse want to learn 
all there is to be known about any subject 
from ancient history to aeronautics, the 
University Extension Division sends its 
lantern slides and either a draft of the 
lecture to go with them, or the lecturer. 
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The Extension Division is actively crea- 
ting new groups of citizens whom it can 
reach still more directly and continuously 
with its educational work. This is the social 
and civic centre movement — the move- 
ment which has for its object the opening 
of every schoolhouse, twelve hours a day, 
seven days in the week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year as a meeting place for social 
contact, education, and civic development 
by all the people of every school district. 
Now in all the cities and towns and 
larger villages and in many of the remote 
rural districts the schools are open every 
night and every Sunday. The people gather 
there — men’s clubs, women’s clubs, first 
voters’ clubs, general gatherings of all ages 
and both sexes — to talk and to read, to 
play games and to dance, and above all to 
learn, through mutual discussion and 
through lectures and object lessons pro- 
vided by the University, how to live their 
community life in the true community 
spirit and how by helping one another to 
help themselves. 

The Department of Welfare and General 
Information of the University Extension 
Division makes social surveys that deter- 
mine the limits of community influences of 
various kinds. It maintains alsoa Munici- 
pal Reference Bureau, to help city officials 
and civic organizations that wish better 
conditions in their municipalities. 


Out of such a close connection between 
the State University and the people as 
individuals or in groups, there has devel- 
oped, logically and naturally, an intimate 
connection between the University and 
the administration of the entire state. 
Sixteen University professors and instruc- 
tors serve both the University and the 
state and receive pay from both. Thirteen 
other professors serve on state commissions 
without pay. Four state officials, paid by 
the state and performing administrative 
services, hold unpaid positions on the 
faculty of the University, and thirteen of 
the ablest and strongest men of the Uni- 
versity are constantly being called on by 
the state for an immense range of varied 
and valuable labor for the commonwealth. 

It is to the University that the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin goes for exact infor- 
mation on which to base new laws for the 
economic uplift and regeneration of the 
people. It is the University men who are 
administering the machinery of the state 
government. 

The people of Wisconsin are learning 
the value of exact scientific information 
and its application, not only to the affairs 
of the individual, but to those of the whole 
community. They are accomplishing a 
social and political and economic evolution 
upon the basis of an educated, thinking, 
intelligent people. 


ADDISON BROADHURST, MASTER 
MERCHANT 


CHAPTER IV 
A SHORT NOVEL OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


N THE fall of my first year in busi- 
ness I suddenly realized that I needed 
more room. My sales for the month 
had exceeded six thousand dollars, 
an extraordinary showing considering 

my capital and operating complement. 
You can imagine that we sold goods rather 


fast. Before I tell you how I got the peo- 
ple coming, I want to give you, briefly, 
some events with a bit of excitement 
attached. 

Of course I had expected all along to 
acquire more room in due time, but I had 
not anticipated needing it so soon. There 
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was a vacant lot on one side of me, and | 
believed I could induce the owner of this 
property to put up a building, of whatever 
height he might elect, and lease me the 
ground floor, with an option on some of the 
upper floors. 

Just about the time I began to think 
seriously of approaching the owner of the 
empty lot, however, | read in the paper 
one morning that the parcel had been sold 
to a corporation that already had plans 
under way for a retail clothing store and 
haberdashery. A six-story building was 
projected. 

I went at once to consult Higgins. 
“There’s only one thing to do,” he said. 


“Get hold of that three-cornered space on, 


the other side of you, and get hold of it 
quick. There’s a grocery store in it now, 
| believe.” 

“Yes — Barson Brothers. But they’ve 
got a lease that runs for two years from 
October.” 

“Perhaps you might buy them off,” he 
suggested. 

“| haven’t the money,” I returned; 
“and even if I had a safe full of cash | 
doubt if they would give up their lease. 
They are making money pretty fast where 
they are.” 

“Then sell your own lease and move 
to bigger quarters,”’ he proposed. 

“T’ve got one of the best locations on 
the Square,” I protested. “It’s a truly 
strategic site. I’m not sure | could get 
anything else desirable in that vicinity; 
and now that this new building is an- 
nounced, the whole Square will tighten up. 
There'll be a sudden demand for selling- 
space — mark what I say! I tell you, 
Hig, | was rather shrewd in working out 
a location up here — but | wasn’t quite 
shrewd enough. But there’s a fortune 
awaiting me at the Square, and I’ve got 
to have room — ground space, too; that’s 
all there is to it.” 

I didn’t pay much attention to the store 
that day, but I did a powerful sight of 
thinking. By evening | had made up my 
mind that, however much | was corked up 
at present, I’d get busy on the future. | 
decided to ask my landlord to put up a 
higher building on the site of my one- 
Story store, and I| decided also to get a 


lease on the quarters occupied by Barson 
Brothers, dating from the expiration of 
their present lease. If the Barsons were 
not shrewd enough to look after the re- 
newal, | argued, against my conscience, it 
would be their own fault when they woke 
up and found that Addison Broadhurst had 
captured their quarters by strategy. Hig- 
gins, however, questioned the ethics of my 
proposed coup. 

Unfortunately, the owner of the prop- 
erty, a Mr. Spooner, lived in Chicago. 

“If you really believe it’s the right thing 
to do,” Higgins said, “I’d advise you to 
go to Chicago without delay and see 
Spooner. No doubt he’ll make you come 
down pretty hard if he gives you a lease 
over the heads of Barson Brothers.” 

“Tt will be a business proposition, pure 
and simple,” I returned. “Unless | am 
greatly mistaken, Spooner will prefer me 
for a tenant. You see, my chances of 
expansion are greater than theirs; my 
business is laid on a vastly broader founda- 
tion. Barson Brothers are not likely to 
need more than the ground floor, while | 
— well, Spooner can see for himself. If 
he will put up a four-story building I’ll 
take it all; and I’ll not have any trouble 
finding tenants for the upper spaces | 
don’t need at present.” 

I was aboard the Chicago night express 
that pulled out of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion about eleven o’clock. In those days 
we had no eighteen-hour fliers. All the 
following day we rumbled through a coun- 
try that was new to me, for I had never 
been over this railroad before. 

There was no dining-car on the train, 
but we stopped at eating-stations for meals. 
At one of these stops, somewhere in Can- 
ada, | was nibbling a leg of chicken when I 
chanced to glance out of the window upon 
the throng on the platform. For just a 
moment my eyes fell on the back of a 
man’s head that seemed familiar. He was 
gone in a twinkling, but I knew | had seen 
him before. For the life of me | could not 
tell where. 

I gave the matter only a passing thought 
at the time. When the train was under 
way again | forgot the incident and lost 
myself in Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” which I had brought along to pass 
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the hours. If you have read this gloomy 
tale you know its sombre fascination. 

And, somehow, the story seemed to 
awaken my conscience again. Yet I 
wanted the space occupied by the Barsons, 
and if I could rent it from Spooner, why 
shouldn’t I? Any man had the right to 
outbid any other man, in buying things 
that were for sale. Still my mission was 
distasteful. Al Barson and | had been 
passable friends. I wondered if my pres- 
ent errand to Chicago could be held as a 
violation of personal ethics, however it 
might be viewed as a business proposition. 

I shook off this uncomfortable feeling 
after a while, and resolved to forget the 
Barsons and Spooner during the remainder 
of my journey. I was in business for 
Addison Broadhurst, I told myself, and 
not for the benefit of the Barson grocery 
store. Business was business. 

Now I leave my readers to decide this 
point for themselves. There are many 
subtle problems in business that impinge 
on moral philosophy and the realms of 
ethical reasoning. 

As for me — well, I came to the con- 
clusion long ago that where ethics and 
business clash unmistakably, I choose the 
ethics and lose the profits. 1 have followed 
this course a good many years, yet | have 
grown amazingly in spite of it. I sleep 
better nights, and when | drop a dollar 
bill into the plate at church | have no 
half-guilty sense of contributing blood 
money. 

I had not arrived at such a plane of 
philosophy at the time of my trip to 
Chicago to see Spooner; so when my train 
pulled into the old Randolph Street Sta- 
tion, | still wanted the lease. 

It was very early in the morning — be- 
fore daylight. I took a cab to the Palmer 
House, which was then the leading hotel, 
and breakfasted. Then, since I had 
several hours at my disposal before | 
could hope to find Spooner in his office, I 
set out to see something of the city. 

It was ten o'clock when I reached 
Spooner’s place of business on Dearborn 
Street. As I opened the door, I beheld, 
sitting beside Spooner himself, the last 
man | wanted to see there — Hank Lemon, 
of New York. 
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Henry Lemon was a man who fitted his 
name as closely as anybody | ever knew. 
He was acid. With him, blood was never 
thicker than water, and for half his life 
he fought his own brother in business with 
all the savage cunning of his class. The 
two Lemons, Henry and William, were the 
most bitter competitors of their time in 
the piano and music line. They fell out 
soon after they moved their business to 
Junction Square, and thereafter, for ten 
years, they sought each other’s scalps as 
they prowled about in the jungle of New 
York’s music.trade. 

Their first venture was in their home 
village, where, in some devious way, they 
acquired possession of a lease that had 
belonged to Henry’s employer. After a 
while they moved up to New York. Here 
they opened a very small store on Sixth 
Avenue, in conjunction with a florist, who 
occupied the other half. In a few months 
there was a row, the florist claiming that 
Henry and William were laying back, 
spending little money, and building up a 
business on his advertising and initiative 
But the lease was a joint affair, and to get 
out of their grip the florist paid them a 
fat bonus and moved. , 

Then they sublet the vacant half of the 
store to a jeweler who hadn’t heard of the 
former trouble; but it wasn’t long before 
another rumpus ensued. The Lemons 
were building a card-list from the jeweler’s 
holiday trade. I’ve forgotten what the 
next trouble was over. But the Lemons 
were keen. enough finally to pick out 
Junction Square as a site, and they located 
there shortly after I did. Their store was 
around the corner from mine, on the other 
side of Barson Brothers’ three-cornered 
grocery. The Lemon boys were expert 
merchandisers so far as getting trade was 
concerned. Getting trade, you know, is 
one proposition; keeping it is another. 
But New York was big, and the field was 
seemingly inexhaustible. 

No field is big enough, however, to afford 
a permanent success to crooked merchants. 
Hank and William both discovered this 
truth. If I had unlimited license to extend 
this narrative, I should like to jump ahead 
of my own history and tell you of the fate 
that befell them both. But I must revert 
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to the scene in the office of Capitalist 
Spooner when I entered and saw Hank 
Lemon sitting there with him. 

The moment I set eyes on this man 
Lemon | knew he was the fellow | had seen 
on the depot platform in Canada. It was 
plain enough that he had come on the same 
train with me from New York. 

“Well,” said I, “I see you have beaten 
me to it.” 

Of course I knew it was the lease he was 
after. Like myself, he was figuring two 
years ahead, to the time Barson Brothers’ 
tenancy would expire. I had never 
thought of him in the light of a competitor 
for that three-cornered space, but the 
situation needed no elucidation now. 

Hank grinned. He had a clammy sort 


of smile! “Yes, I got the start on you, 
Broadhurst,” he assented. “ You’re not 
so smart as I thought you. If you had 


been, you’d have discovered me on the 
train. I was in a Pullman at first, but 
when I saw you I got into the second- 
class smoker and stayed there. Once or 
twice I had to get off for fodder, but | 
took good care to keep out of sight. | 
didn’t need to be told what you were com- 
ing to Chicago for, Broadhurst.” 

Now the very sight of Lemon sitting 
there, with Spooner’s preliminary agree- 
ment in his hands, made me hate myself. 
He, as well as I, was a personal acquain- 
tance of the Barsons. He had played a 
sharp game on them, nevertheless, and 
taken the renewal of their lease out from 
under them. Yes, the whole aspect of the 
thing had been changed for me, and I was 
glad he had the space, not I. Business 
might be business, but a man’s personal 
honor, | told myself — but I don’t mean to 
go over this point again. I leave my 
readers to decide whether Hank Lemon was 
honorable or dishonorable in this trans- 
action, or whether he was simply shrewd. 
I confess that the question is as hard to 
answer as Stockton’s famous one: “The 
lady or the tiger?” 

I took the first train back to New York. 
“in the journey I had plenty of time to 
meditate, and when | descended from the 
Steps of the Pullman car in the Grand 
Central Station my course of action was 
clearly mapped out. 
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After all, I concluded, the plan to get 
Barson Brothers’ space had been a mere 
makeshift. Lemon could have it, and 
welcome. On entering my store | stood 
for a moment at the door, watching a 
spirited scene. The day was one on which 
we had advertised a special sale of house- 
hold utensils, and now the store was 
jammed with customers. I had increased 
the number of clerks from three to nine, 
and still we needed more. My chief clerk, 
Tom Pennypacker, met me as | went in. 
He had been obliged to scare up a couple 
of extra clerks that morning to take care 
of the unprecedented crowds. We had 
done some special advertising work, you 
see. I'll take up that phase of the thing 
a little later. 

“T tell you, Mr. Broadhurst,” said Tom, 
“we simply must have more room. It’s 
an awful shame we didn’t get hold of that 
vacant plot next door. If this sort of 
thing keeps on, | don’t see how we are 
going to handle the business at all.”’ 

Tom Pennypacker, | might say, was a 
young chap who had worked under me 
down at Lombard’s. 

“Well,” I returned, “this sort of thing 
must keep on, and we are going to handle 
the crowds. We’ve got them coming, Tom, 
and we musn’t sit down and do what a 
lot of merchants have done — let them get 
away with their money.” 

I went immediately to see Joel Langen- 
beck. “Well, Broadhurst,” said he, as he 
reached up to shake hands with me, “I 
haven’t seen you for quite a while, though 
I’ve kept an eye on your store at times, as 
] passed Junction Square. Confound you 
for quitting me as you did! I was just 
getting you trained so you could earn a 
lot of money for me.’’s 

“] appreciate the training | got in your 
employ,” saidI. “It made a business man 
of me. Up to that point I had been a 
mere clerk.” 

“You were an apt pupil,” he returned. 
“All you needed was the finishing off and 
the broadening out. As I remarked the 
first time you came into my office, | want 
men of your calibre with me in this busi- 
ness, even though they insist on graduating 
out of it from time to time. While they 
stay, | make them pay me big.” 
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“You put it ina novel way,” I suggested. 
“Most employers talk from just the op- 
posite angle. They talk about. paying 
their men — not about their men paying 
them.” : 

“That is why a lot of them go broke,” 
said Langenbeck. Then he changed the 
subject, in a rather embarrassing way: 
“How’s the girlP Are you engaged yet?” 

“No,” said I; “not quite.” 

He sat up suddenly in his chair. “‘What’s 
the matter with your” he asked, gruffly. 
“Confound you, Broadhurst, and confound 
that girl! If it hadn’t been for her ‘ 

| interrupted him with a laugh. “I 
came here to talk about a very important 
proposition, Mr. Langenbeck. This is 





business, clear down to the bottom. I’m 
not after favors of any sort.” 
“All right,” said he, “fireaway. I’ve got 


twenty minutes at your disposal. I’m going 
to Philadelphia on the ten o’clock train.” 

When ten o’clock came, however, Lang- 
enbeck was still there; so was |. When 
noon came, we had not stirred. At two 
o'clock we went out to luncheon together. 
At three he wired to Philadelphia canceling 
his engagement for that day. 


In the spring of the following year I 
moved my store to new quarters on the 
ground floor of an eight-story building, 
half a block away. I still faced Junction 
Square, and the magnificent new structure 
made my location even more favorable 
than the old. I occupied space about 
double that of my first quarters. 

This building was the outcome of my 
visit to Joel Langenbeck. Through his 
influence, capitalists were interested in the 
opportunities presented at the Square. A 
corporation was organized, and the site 
acquired. Existing leases were bought off 
or exchanged for quarters in the proposed 
structure, and the building was rushed 
through to completion. It now domi- 
nated the Square. 

Even before the building was com- 
pleted, a large part of the floor space was 
taken, the upper stories being devoted to 
light manufacturing and the trades con- 
nected with wholesaling. And you may 
know that the leasing and subdividing of 
the first, second, and third floors had been 
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‘done with a view to giving me a gradually 
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increasing control over them. Langen- 
beck Brothers took two entire floors them- 
selves for manufacturing purposes. 

In the meantime I had sold my ten-year 
lease of the former quarters at a price 
which netted me several thousand dollars’ 
profit. This, of course, was more than 
offset by the increased rental | had to pay 
for my new store; but I had the room | 
needed, and a grip on the future. 

My growth was no boom — I’d like to 
emphasize this. Nor was the develop- 
ment of Junction Square the result of real 
estate schemings. The crowding of the 
markets did it. There is a vast difference. 
Before you branch out in business, be sure 
the people drive you to it. 

But things were coming almost too 
swiftly. Whenever a group of merchants 
begins to show signs of having a cinch on 
the markets, a lot of other merchants pro- 
ceed to put their fingers in the pie. | had 
been ahead of the procession up to this 
point, but to stay there all the time is 
harder than getting ahead at the start. 

Diagonally opposite my store was 4a 
corner that had long been owned and 
occupied by a man named Dusenberry, a 
druggist. He belonged to the old school 
of business — the school that doesn’t be- 
lieve in cost-finding systems or modern 
selling ideas. 

Dusenberry did not see his opportunity 
even when the people began to crowd upon 
him. He did sell a lot of insect extermin- 
ator, true; but he made it himself, and for 
ten years he had been losing three cents 
on every box he sold. The receiver told 
me this, after he had investigated the 
causes of the failure. Yes, Dusenberry 
failed just at the time when he should have 
been getting rich. He had exterminated 
millions of the family Cimicid@, and thus 
fulfilled a most worthy philanthropy to 
mankind. But if he had known exactly 
what each box of exterminator cost him 
to make—including the “overhead” 
charges that he did not think necessary tc 
calculate — he might have charged twenty- 
five cents instead of fifteen, and made a 
good thing. 

This sort of thing exhausts capital, you 
know, and the time finally comes for a 
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showdown. You might have talked costs 
to Dusenberry until the world stopped re- 
volving and you never could have made 
him believe that his failure lay in his own 
mismanagement. It was competition that 
floored him, he declared. It was that 
confounded new drug store just up the 
Square, with its abominable ideas of selling 
other things besides drugs and accessories, 
and thus lowering the standard of the 
profession. 

Dusenberry’s antiquated building was 
razed to make room for a modern one. 
Into this latter structure, when it was 
finished, moved Pillsbury & Piper, dealers 
in general merchandise. 

Pillsbury, you see, had the impression 
that the house of Addison Broadhurst had 
too much of a walkaway at Junction 
Square, and he set out toovertakeme. He 
and Piper had quite a bit of capital, too, 
and from the outset there was a lively race. 

Pillsbury, in some ways, was a splendid 
type of the aggressive merchant. He 
knew how to run a store, and how to 
handle the people, and | can tell you I did 
some hard work when I heard he was com- 
ing up to the Square. Yet I’d been ex- 
pecting somebody up there after my scalp 
sooner or later, and | said to Tom Penny- 
packer: 

“We've been working hard, Tom; but 
what we’ve done heretofore has been only 
an imitation. If Pillsbury & Piper expect 
to come up here and find us away down out 
of sight back of the ramparts, they’ll have 
a big shock. We'll meet them on the road 
before they get here; we'll deploy around 
to their rear with part of our forces, and 
surround them. No, I don’t expect to 
capture them, Tom; but we'll hold the 
initiative and make them fight to get out 
of the ring. And if they do get out, they'll 
find several girdles of entrenchments 
thrown up between them and the Broad- 
hurst headquarters.” 

“T was down at Richmond once,” said 
Tom, “and | set out one day to find the 
old Confederate earthworks that encircled 
the city during the Civil War. I finally 
came across a stretch of these old fortifi- 
cations, but they were covered with trees, 
and full of gulleys where rains and floods 
had washed them out. They wouldn’t be 
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of any account to an army to-day. If we 
build any earthworks, Mr. Broadhurst, 
we've got to keep them constantly in 
condition to. use.” 

“There'll be no trees on ours, Tom,” I 
told him. “It has been a good many 
years since the War, and pretty big trees 
can grow in that time. But if | live fifty 
years longer, as | hope to, | mean to keep 
my earthworks clear all that time. My 
sentinels will guard them day and night. 
There'll be no chance for a sapling to get 
a root in.” 

Well, a good many years have elapsed 
since the morning Tom and | had this 
conversation — not fifty, however. [| still 
have a long way to go before I can celebrate 
my golden jubilee as a merchant. But | 
have kept my ramparts in repair and free 
from obstructions, so far as I’ve gone, and 
I still hope to round out my half-century 
as a fighter. I’m not sure that I'll retire 
even then, It’s more fun to fight. 

Every business, I believe, is divided 
naturally into epochs, which tend either 
upward or downward. The lines that 
mark off these epochs from, each other are 
the crises. To pass froma successful epoch 
into an unsuccessful one is an occurrence 
quite common, even with big concerns. 
When this happens it is because the forti- 
fications have fallen into a state that gives 
the enemy an opening wedge. 

Pillsbury & Piper gave me one of the 
most strenuous battles of my career, and 
this brings me to a point where | must 
give you a glimpse of my detailed selling 
methods. 


Six blocks from my place of business 
stood a large apartment building, judged 
by the standards of that day. Of course, 
it was an insignificant affair beside the 
monster structures of the present steel 
era. It was only four stories high, and 
instead of having a single tiled entrance 
way, with a fountain and elevators and 
flunkies in buff uniforms, it followed the 
old-time scheme of a separate entrance for 
every four apartments. The fountain, 
elevators, and flunkies were dispensed with 
altogether. It was more like a row of 
city houses. 

In one of the apartments to which I 
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have referred lived the family of Abraham 
Buskirk, comprising six persons. They 
were typical of my class of trade, yet, at 
the time of which I now speak, not one 
of the Buskirks had ever bought a dollar’s 
worth of goods at my store — so far as | 
had discovered. If they had, my systems 
for detecting the names of customers had 
failed somehow to catch them. 

I’ll expiain briefly that | kept two classes 
of lists. One class comprised the names of 
people who were in the habit of trading 
with me; the other was made up from 
persons who should have been customers 
but were not. 

Abraham Buskirk, I say, had never 
traded with me. “We’ve got to get that 
chap,” I said to Tom Pennypacker one 
day, as we two sat in the office going 
through long batches of names. 

“We have tried all the usual methods,” 
said Tom, meditatively. “We have sent 
him circulars A to L, and follow-up series 
AA. Then we sent our special form-letter 
Number 3, and our souvenirs 001 and 002,” 

“He’s a tough one, to resist it all,” I 
asserted. “That last campaign of ours 
has nailed a lot of the stickers. Here, for 
example, is the Sheed family, and the 
Smileys, and the Perrines — all fine mate- 
rial! We've got them all into the fold dur- 
ing the last week. But Buskirk still stays 
aloof. We'll put him on Dawes’s list.” 

Bob Dawes was another of the Lombard 
& Hapgood boys whom | had brought up 
to Junction Square to work for me. | put 
him in the store at first, but I saw that 
his strongest field was outside. As a field 
salesman he was worth ten times as much 
to me as he was back of a counter. Bob’s 
job was to go out and tackle the tough 
propositions like the Buskirks and fetch 
them over the line. 

So he called one day at the Buskirk 
home. He introduced himself to Mrs. 
Buskirk and had a pleasant little chat, the 
burden of which was the Addison Broad- 
hurst store. 

Now there were a good many things 
about the Broadhurst store that were inter- 
esting — our goods, our sales force, our 
equipment, our prices, and so on. Bob 
was especially strong with the women, and 
if he hadn’t been married already he could 


have picked a wife from among a thousand 
candidates, | reckon. ; 

The day after Dawes called on the Bus- 
kirks, Miss Susy, the eldest daughter, came 
in and bought a hairclasp and some sta- 
tionery. We got her name at the time of 
the purchase through a little premium 
scheme we were working. 

I don’t know whether Susy Buskirk 
hoped to find Bob Dawes there or not. 
That is a secret she never told. I do know 
that we got the Buskirk family — all of 
them — for steady customers. They were 
good traders, too. 

This instance of Susy Buskirk was 
merely one out of many. It illustrates 
the way in which my business grew, despite 
the inroads of Pillsbury & Piper.. Pills- 
bury, with all his aggressiveness, did not 
adopt my scheme. With his larger capital, 
bigger store, and more extensive adver- 
tising, he went after trade along somewhat 
different lines. He was spectacular, Pills- 
bury was, he made an advertising com- 
motion and got customers by exploding 
dynamite under them. 

My way had advantages, as events 
proved. Let me illustrate it with Susy 
Buskirk again. She married a man in 
moderate circumstances and lived for 
several years in my zone. All this time 
she traded with me; then her husband died, 
and a year later she married a rich man 
and moved to a distant part of New York. 
But for years — until her death — she re- 
mained one of my most valuable customers. 
She liked Bob Dawes, too, as long as she 
lived, and often spoke to me in a remin- 
iscent way of the manner in which he had 
captured her trade. Her sons and daugh- 
ters trade with me to-day, and in time 
’ll get her grandchildren. Probably 
there’ll be a dozen of them. 

Thus, by building up a clientele with a 
strong element of personality in it, I 
steadily laid up an asset that was destined 
to serve me well in times of stress. ; 

On the other hand, Pillsbury & Piper 
grew very fast and made money —for a 
time. It is easy to make money on and 
off, but to keep on making it whether the 
sun shines or not is another matter. When 
business is booming and the masses have 
plenty of work, almost any store or factory 
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with reasonable management can put some- 
thing into “profit and loss.’ But the real 
test of management is the slump — that 
terrifying time when the smoke ceases to 
belch from the tall chimneys, and long 
lines of anxious depositors line up before 
the paying-tellers’ windows at the banks. 


It is then that the character of a merchant’s 
or manufacturer’s trade shows itself. 

I am going to tell you just a little more 
about Pillsbury & Piper; but first I shall 
recount, in as brief space as possible, the 
story of a great crisis in my career. 

(To be continued.) 
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[THE INSPIRING CAREER OF MR. ALEXANDER W. DRAKE WHO, AS ART EDITOR OF 
THE ‘‘CENTURY MAGAZINE” FOR MANY YEARS AND AS THE FRIEND 
OF ARTISTS HAS PROFOUNDLY INFLUENCED THE GROWTH AND 
CHARACTER OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND OF PRINTING 


BY 


HERBERT S. 


IPLING’S fine figure of a 
“man” in “If’’ seems to have 
a double in Mr. Alexander 
W. Drake, long the distin- 
guished art editor of the 
Century Magazine. The illustrating and 
writing and printing worlds have been 
imputing to Mr: Drake all the virtues 
described in the poem, in a series of 
memorable dinners in which the successful 
meninthese allied artshave told of theirdebt 
of gratitude to him. He isa manof high net 
value to his time. He has worked long and 
with rare skill and knowledge in the graphic 
arts —in engraving and illustrating and 
printing — but all with such modesty that 
the great world, outside his own, has 
known but little of the debt it owes him. 
The best known illustrators and artists, 
more than two hundred of them, recently 
gave a dinner to Mr. Drake at the old 
Hotel Brevoort, still in the centre of 
much of New York’s art life, and told him 
that his artistic judgment and friendly 
counsel had been a help, beyond reckon- 
ing, for more than a generation. At alater 
dinner, joined in by ten of the most impor- 
tant clubs in the arts and letters, Mr. 
Drake’s services to every branch of 
publishing were celebrated. And _ these 
services have been as varied as they have 
been important. 
In the later sixties, Mr. Drake became 
associated with Dr. J. G. Holland, Roswell 
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Smith, and Richard Watson Gilder on 
the new Scribner's Monthly and when, a 
few years later, it became the Century 
Magazine, he continued with it as art 
editor and there he still continues, full of 
honors if not “full of years”, for he belongs 
to the type described by Dr. Holmes as 
“aging toward youth”. ‘That, in brief, is 
his biography. But it is merely a skeleton 
of fact — not his life. That life has been 
so lit up with a radiant, strong personality 
that it has illuminated every fieldit entered. 
In engraving, Mr. Drake, who was an 
engraver of skill himself, was the inspirit- 
ing leader of such men as Timothy Cole, 
Wolf, Juengling, Kingsley, French, Whit- 
ney, and King. Mr. Cole voiced the grati- 
tude and love engravers have for him in a 
poem contributed to one of the dinners: 


I oft compare the present days, bereft 
Of youth’s fine ardor and of art’s first thrill, 
With days now passed to dreamland, when the 
will 
And power of Drake — like hic who con- 
quered Spain’s 
Armada — triumphed over lesser brains 
And raised a school of far more splendid skill. 
Drake’s magic wand called choicest spirits 
forth — 
New Life awoke, though critics all were 
wroth; 
True art prevailed and made its votaries sing. 
Yet value not those days as more than these: 
While Co(a)le gives warmth our Drake can 
never freeze! 
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Mr. Drake, from the beginning; has 
made the Century Magazine an unques- 
tioned arbiter and leader in the quality 
and range of iis illustrations; and in this 
far-reaching work, which has had pro- 
found influence on the whole publishing 
world, he has had as an invaluable associ- 
ate Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the dean 
and leader of American master printers. 

The best estimate of Mr. Drake’s work 
in this field has been this little appreciation 
from F. Hopkinson Smith: 


All American illustrators, as well as all lovers 
of the art of reproductive printing, owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to Alexander W. 
Drake. To him, more than any one man, is 
due the perfection which exists to-day in the 
results obtained from the half-tone plate. The 
older men — myself among them — who saw 
him stand over the DeVinne presses hour after 
hour, teaching the printers the art of enrich- 
ing the darks, without smudging or sacrificing 
the lights, of the artist’s original drawings, need 
no reminder of what he has done for them and 
their work, but the younger and more recent 
additions to our ranks — those who may think 
the present day perfection came as a matter of 
course, can afford to stop and think back, 
lifting their hats, as we do, to one whose un- 
tiring patience, inborn love of beauty, and con- 
summate skill made it possible. 


But, high as this praise is, so distin- 
guished an illustrator as Mr. Joseph 
Pennell doesn’t think it adequate, for he 
wrote from London: “Drake has done 
more for the advancement of illustration 
than any man living, far more than 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith suggests or pro- 
bably knows.’’ Mr. George W. Cable wrote 
from Bermuda: “Never elsewhere have 
I seen so great a modesty and devotion of 
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character so unfailingly combined with 
such masterful gifts and achievements as 
in Drake, in the third of a century that | 
have known him.” 

Mr. Drake’s qualities — patience, love 
of beauty, and skill — all suffused in the 
joyous charm of a remarkable personality, 
have marked all that he has done. They 
have made him a discriminating collector 
of all sorts of unusual things: bird cages, 
band boxes, rings (more than a thousand 
gold ones showing nearly every kind and 
degree of craftmanship), bottles, brass 
(a wonderful group), Windsor chairs 
(every known design), pewter, ship models, 
and many other things. This collecting 
Mr. Drake has done for a generation, 
through sheer joy in it, and as an added 
means of expressing his abounding love 
for the beautiful and the unusual. But 
even this many-sided interest in collecting 
could not suffice to round out all his 
activities. The late Richard Watson 
Gilder discovered that Mr. Drake had a 
real talent for story telling, and some short 
stories, including “The Yellow Globe” 
and others, were received with much favor. 
But Art has been his mistress and all his 
gifts have been brought to her service — 
and he sought always to serve her by 
making Art lovely and true and altogether 
beautiful. 

No wonder that such a man is most 
interesting to hundreds of devoted friends. 
Nor is it any wonder that, working chiefly 
through them and with them, he has been 
a pervading and persisting influence in 
maintaining the best standards of illus- 
trating and of printing —thus serving 
his country and his time. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


A CITY THAT FINANCES ITS PROMOTION WORK BY THE BUDGET PLAN 


HE Commercial Club of Aber- 
deen, S. D., has found a fair 
and effective way to raise 
funds for its promotion work. 
It has worked out the 
“budget system.” The club decided 
that $25,000 was the sum needed for 1913 


and appointed a “budget committee” to 
raise it. The committee canvassed the 
names of the men of Aberdeen who 
might support the work of the Com- 
mercial Club, and selected 574 names as 
those who should fairly be expected to 
contribute. The financial standing of 
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every man on this list was carefully 
weighed, and every one was assessed a 
share of the $25,000 according to the com- 
mittee’s judgment of his ability to pay. 
These assessments ranged from $30 to 
$600 a year apiece. ° 

The committee then mailed a copy of a 
form letter to every man on the list, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the plan, telling 
him the maximum amount of his sub- 
scription, 20 per cent. of which was to be 
paid immediately, and the rest not to 
exceed 10 per cent. a month, as the com- 
mittee saw fit. 

The campaign for subscriptions under 
this plan began on January 2d, and in less 
than six weeks the pledges amounted to 
more than $29,000 and were still coming in. 

Having collected the fund, the budget 
committee investigates all proposals for 
its expenditure, whether these proposals 
are referred to it by the club or suggested 
by outside people. The committee reports 
its recommendations to the club, and if 
the club decides to spend a certain sum 
upon such recommendation, the disbur- 
sing of the money is done through the 
budget committee. The committee keeps 
careful records of its expenditures and 
accounts for them to the club. In an 
emergency it may spend $500 or less upon 
its own judgment, but plans thai involve 
more money than this must be approved 
ataclub meeting. At the end of the year, 
if any money shall remain unexpended in 
the treasury, it will be returned to the 
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subscribers in shares proportioned upon 
their original pledges. 

This method of financing city promotion 
work makes possible the planning of well- 
considered campaigns far enough ahead 
to give them a fair trial, substitutes cer- 
tainty for uncertainty in the support of 
the Commercial Club, and puts its promo- 
tion work upon a much sounder foundation 
upon which cumulative results may be 
built. At the same time the business men 
who formerly had to take a collector’s 
word for it that a boosting enterprise was 
worthy now have the sober judgment of 
a committee of fifteen that the scheme is 
good; whereas formerly they had to base 
their calculations of the right amount tc 
contribute upon the solicitors eloquence 
and upon their fears that they would be 
called stingy, they now contribute a sum 
which the committee has assessed them as 
a fair amount proportioned upon their 
relative ability to pay; and whereas 
formerly they were called upon to con 
tribute at any time and in various sums 
they now are assessed a fixed sum for 2 
year ahead, so that they know exactly 
how much they can be called upon to pay 
and about when they will have to pay it. 

The “budget plan” is easier than the 
old haphazard collection for the business 
men and fairer, for the burden does not 
fall so heavily upon the willing few, and 
much more effective for the club for it 
knows just what its funds will be and just 
what can be done with them. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


THE CREDIT BEHIND THE READY-MADE FARM 


BY 


GEORGE S. HODGINS 


HE “ready-made farm” on the 
prairie is the Canadian Pacific’s 
method of drawing men to the 
land. The railroad is disposing 

‘of its “land grant” acres by 

building houses and barns upon them, 


breaking the soil, and stocking the farms —that have been made, 


and then offering them, with the pioneer 
ing work all done, to settlers. The cost of 
the raw land is from $11 to $30 an acre for 
non-irrigable land, and from $35 to $70 
for land that can be watered. Added to 
this the settler pays for the improvements 
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There are several plans, or “ policies,” 
offered to intending settlers. The ready- 
made farms are intended for men who 
know something of farming. For them, 
the company “improves” the land so 
that a new arrival can izke up his resi- 
dence in a house already built, his barn 
up, his ground fenced, a well on his prop- 
erty, anc his land plowed and seeded. 
They are sold at the value of the raw land, 
plus the cost of the improvements, the 
whole amount being payable in ten years 
at 6 per cent. interest. 

Another “policy” is designed prin- 
cipally for men with a certain amount of 
capital. If they are able to bring their 
families and household goods and make a 
first payment, the company will advance 
up to $2,000, with which they may build a 
house and barn to suit themselves, drill 
a well, fence the property, or make such 
other improvements as they may desire. 
The rate of interest on the loan is 6 per 
cent. for ten years. 

Any area of non-irrigable land will be 
sold to one person, but only 160 acres of 
irrigable land. Land sold on the crop- 
payment plan requires an initial cash 
payment of one tenth of the purchase price 
of the land. Under this arrangement 
one haif of all the grain grown on the land 
is delivered to the company every year 
instead of cash, the company allowing the 
selling market price on the day of delivery. 
One dollar a ton is charged by the company 
for sugar beets, alfalfa, and timothy grown 
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on the land, and the money so collected, 
plus the market value of the grain de- 
livered to the compary, is credited to the 
farmer against his unpaid balance. 

Live stock is supplied to the farmer who 
may have a quantity of feed on hand, 
but who lacks the money for the purchase 
of animals. The company supplies the 
live stock at cost, and makes mutually 
satisfactory terms of payment. As an 
aid to this work, receiving stations have 
been built at points along the railroad. 

The railroad has become in a sense an 
agricultural bank for the settlers along 
its lines so that these men in a new and 
undeveloped country have better credit 
facilities than thousands of good farmers 
in the older farming districts in Canada 
and in the United States. 

A farm, like every other business, needs 
capital — not only fixed capital, such as 
mortgages, but working capital. Other 
businesses would be as handicapped as 
farming is handicapped if they could 
get working capital only upon the usual 
conditions under which crop mortgages 
furnish the farmer with money. The 
Canadian Pacific, being a railroad and not 
a bank, cannot do all for its settlers that 
the land banks and cooperative credit 
societies abroad do for their patrons, but 
it has given its help to the settlers along 
its lines where the help is most needed, 
for the lack of credit is perhaps the great- 
est obstacle that the pioneer agriculturist 
has to overcome. 


AMERICAN FARMING CRIPPLED FOR LACK 
OF CREDIT 


BY 


EUGENE 


FARMER needs ready cash on 
which to do business just as 
much as any other manufac- 
turer needs it, and many a 
good farmer has been forced 

off the land for lack of it — just as I was 
when | first started. That was in 1869, 


H. GRUBB 


when I was nineteen years old, and the 
farm credit situation hasn’t changed 
enough but that I could find young men 
duplicating my experience now almost 
anywhere in this country. | leased a 
1oo-acre farm in Blue Earth County, 
Minn., and went in debt $450 for a pair 
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of 16-year old horses that had served in 
the cavalry through the Civil War. I 
got a yoke of cattle “on time,” too, and 
all my debt bore 12 per cent. interest 
besides fees and commissions, all secured 
by a mortgage on the coming crop. 

My 13-year old brother and | worked 
the farm, and my younger sister cooked 
for us. We put in 60 acres of wheat, 
20 acres of corn, and 20 acres of oats. 
There was no rain during the corn season 
and yet I got a crop, for | plowed deep and 
cultivated that corn once a week at night. 
During the winter I cut a cord of hard 
maple a day and hauled it four miles with 
the old cavalry hacks. When spring 
came I hauled the wheat 18 miles to a 
warehouse and got 60 cents a bushel for 
it, but this money was attached to pay 
my debts. When the year was over | 


paid the interest, gave the man back his - 


horses and wagon, gave up the lease, and 
left. I was forced off the land by in- 
sufficient credit. I could farm, I made 
good crops, but I didn’t want to belong 
body and soul to someone else. 

For ten years | was a _ roustabout, 
fireman, and mate on the Mississippi 
River. I learned a mechanic’s trade and 
did many kinds of work, but | did not 
get back to the land on my own account 
until 1885, after I had gone broke mining. 
In October of that year | bought out the 
rights of three gun men who had squatted 
on what is now part of my farm at Car- 
bondale, Colo. I paid a lawyer $100 
to get one of them out of jail, and 
I gave my note for $100 to each of the 
other two. I began operations with $2.85 
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and a mule as working capital. I bor- 
rowed the money to build an irrigating 
ditch, and to fence and to stock the farm; 
and | paid 2 per cent. a month for the 
money. That was the lowest rate until 
1896. I have often paid 3 per cent. a 
month and once in a while as much as 
5 per cent., or 60 per cent. a year. And | 
was not the exception. On the contrary, 
I fared better than most, for | usually 
could get the money, though at ruinous 
rates, whereas many farmers could not 
get it at any price. Since 1896 | have 
had to pay about one per cent. a month 
or 12 per cent. a year for working capital, 
and 6 per cent. a year for loans upon 
mortgage. There are few other businesses 
that would not be eaten up by interest 
charges like these, and rather than pay 
such interest most American farmers’ 
operations are crippled by lack of capital. 
It is my observation all over the United 
States that there are but few farms that 
could not be much more economically 
run if their tillers had proper credit. 

It is a happy sign for those who are 
beginning their farm life now that at last 
we are beginning to be awake to the 
situation, and it is the duty of every man 
who thinks that he is entitled to the proud 
title of farmer to find out about the 
agricultural credit societies of Europe, 
particularly the Raiffeissen banks of 
Germany, and begin to help himself. 
The time will come when a farmer will 
no more go into a farming community 
where there are no credit facilities than a 
manufacturer will now go where he can 
not get credit. 


LAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


75.—Q. I want an eastern country place 
of five or ten acres which shall be near enough 
a town for a woman living alone, but which 
might be made self-maintaining, as there is 
very little capital to begin with. Could you 
Suggest locations and a system of development? 

A. Assuming that one woman is not able 
to undertake heavy farm work, the returns 
must come from poultry, flowers, or vegetables. 





If your capital is insufficient to provide a 
greenhouse, you must rely on plants grown 
outdoors, and to get these in profitable quantity 
you had best look among the South Atlantic 
states, where the growing season is long. We 
suggest southern New Jersey, Delaware, the 
eastern part of Maryland, Virginia, or North 
Carolina, or southeast Pennsylvania. 

Desirable land near large cities is so high- 
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priced that a location in or near a fair sized, 
thrifty town or village would seem best. A 
local private trade could be worked up and 
much of the expense of distant and com- 
mission marketing saved. The production 
of the highest quality goods for discerning 
customers will be your best course. Their 
exact nature will depend on local conditions. 


76.—Q. What can you tell me about 
Pass Christian, Miss.? Are the climate, the 
social and educational advantages, the agri- 
cultural conditions, and the general location 
good? 

A. Pass Christian, located in what is often 
called the “American Riviera,” is a social 
centre and health resort noted for its genial 
climate and healthful conditions. The annual 
rainfall averages sixty inches, and the mean 
winter temperature is mild and delightful. The 
prevailing southeast winds temper both the 
summer and winter conditions. 

The soils of the region vary somewhat but 
as a rule are sandy and well adapted to truck 
farming and the raising of small fruits, berries, 
pecans, sugar cane, cotton, and forage crops. 
Pass Christian is, however, bounded by the Gulf 
on the south and thickly-wooded country on 
the north, so that less farming is done in its 
immediate vicinity than near other less fask- 
ionable towns. Further inland, both the soils 
and the timber become heavier but the climate 
is warmer and less agreeable. 


77.—Q. I have been farming under irri- 
gation in Colorado for four years, and wish to 
get back into the rain belt. I have been think- 
ing of general farming and dairying in Virginia 
or Arkansas. How do you compare the two 
states? 

A. There are splendid opportunities - in 
both states, as well as in Maryland, Missouri, 
Kentucky, etc., for the types of farming you 
mention, and of course there are also localities 
and conditions that should be avoided. One 
great difference is that much of the eastern 
land has been poorly farmed and robbed of its 
available fertility, while an equally large por- 
tion of Arkansas is as yet untouched. In the 
East, then, farming must be of a soil-building 
nature; in the West, it will be a type of pioneer- 
ing. Owing to their recent development by 
northern farmers, their greater freedom from 
the hookworm, and other sanitary causes, 
farm communities in the Ozarks are often more 
progressive and prosperous than the older, more 
conservative sections of Virginia. If you are 
now in Colorado, why not try Arkansas, as the 
nearest place, first? If it does not suit, you 
can then come farther east. 
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I would like information about 


78. — Q. 
Minnesota, as a _ farming 


Itasca County, 
locality. 

A. The soils are extremely fertile when 
drained and cleared, but only 6 per cent. of 
the land is at present in farms and only 12 per 
cent. of this is improved. The rest is either 
timbered, covered with stumps and brush, or 
thickly dotted with lakes and ponds. 

The rainfall decreases steadily from east to 
west but averages about twenty-six inches. 
The extremes of temperature are 103 and — 45 
degrees; the average growing season is from 
May 22nd to September 24th. Hay and po- 
tatoes are the leading crops, and dairying the 
most developed phase of farming. The popu- 
lation has increased from 4,500 to more than 
17,000 in ten years, but of the 830 farmers 
more than half are foreign-born. They are 
successful and by far the greater part own 
their farms. Logged-over land is plentiful at 
low prices. 


79. —Q. Is there Government land open to 
entry in Minnesota, and if so where are the 
local land offices? Has the state any land for 
sale? 

A. The latest figures report 1,759,027 acres 
of surveyed but unappropriated public land in 
Minnesota. This is grouped in three sections. 
with land offices and acreages as follows: Cass 
Lake, 499,700 acres; Crookston, 999,687 acres; 
Duluth, 259,640 acres. The types of land in- 
clude ‘“‘timbered, swampy, brush land, sandy, 
broken, agricultural,” and various combina- 
tions of these. 

There is a little state land in northwestern 
Minnesota, and about 2,000,000 acres in the 
northeastern part of the state, some of which is 
sold every year to the highest bidder, at not 
less than $5 an acre. The Commissioner of 
Immigration at St. Paul can supply additional 
information. 


80.—Q. Wishing to locate where grape 
fruit can successfully be grown, I have thought 
of Manatee County, Florida, but fail to find 
it among the leading counties listed in your 
answer to Question 70 (February, 1913). Am 
I wrong in thinking it a good section for my 
purpose? F 

A. No. Census figures recently available 
make possible a revised and amplified list of 
the most important Florida grape fruit raising 
counties, witn their yields, as follows; Manatee, 
173,819 boxes; Lee, 159,301; Hillsboro, 144,105; 
Polk, 111,426; Orange, 76,059; De Soto, 74,201; 
Dade, 58,487; Lake, 53,319, and Brevard, 
40,196. 

















